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< . - . PREFAC^ 

t 

This report is' an outgrowth of three successful Developmental Disabil- 
ities Technical Assistance Systems (DD/TAS) and National Conference on. 
Developmental Disabilities (NCDD) Orientation Traininq Conferences held late 
last summer. ^ S>xty-six Council representatives from 37 Councils attended 
these Conferences. As a result of requests from parttcipatfng State 'Coun^ 
cifs, DD/TAS has compiled a resource .handbook from the Conference material. 
We hope that this compendium can be used as'a reference tool fo^^ planning 
future CounciJ. cpnyjiuinq education experiences. 
/> ' ' 

There are Six major sections to this 4iandbook. The first serves as an 
• introduction, while the- second one features the content'^f three major Con- 
ference presentations. Section three provi>des descriptions of a variety of 
training techniques. Planning for orientation traininq Is the focus of the 
fourth section. Finally, sections five and six cJf the handbook deal with 
the current status of Council orientation training activities and supplemen- 
taf Conference information. ^ • 

Before closing, recognition is in order 'for the fine reporVfnq" by our 
Conference resource people. WithOjit their assistance, the preparation of , 
this handbook would have been impossible. ^We are indeed grateful for their 
contributions. ■ - 

.If questions arise after reviewing this material br if there Is feed- 
tack about it, please feel free to cpntact us> at DD/XAS, • ^ , 

, . J. p. 

' ■ P.T. 

J. A. 



DD/TAS 

Chapel Hill,,- NC 
March 1976 ' 
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^dy workshop* Because OD/?^t an¥.NCDD v^e^ often; o^nf rented *wi^h this peed, 
it 'V/as-dssufned^tl>at J;^es& practices were*?iot-Sijfficient'' and that newSt^t^^ 



qies'had to be'di^eloped. ' / - " i-r' v'^ "9 

t .During "the spring 1975> J)D7T7\S requested funds from HFW ,to* condiict a . 
serie\ of Of^ieritation. Ira w\inp^^ Conferences ^ meet, this need. The qoaf of 
the. aeries, was to develocr'anL^'c^gQinq systej^^fx)^ responding ta orientation 
needs'as tfiey appeared, and v/er'e identl^^jp^ CoJncil members'. A. planning, 
framework was preser^d tc),tf)e ^^Aec4t'i^tg..,^fenj^^^^ of NCDD KeartiVy " r!: 
approved the concepts involv^ed arid 6f"^^^^o spons.pr .the events jointly wilh 
OD/TAS;, A.W'anning Commit't^e of^iM)/TAS staff inemb^rs plu^ aale -Enqstrbm? 
Allen Cohen, ^nd .Jane BfVai/from NCDD was giveji the' responsibility of pT^n-' 
nw>t.the OTri^ntation Trflhlng series . . - ] 

-.^The Planning Con^-ittee decidfed'^to fq?us on' traiifing and supportiaa two- 
person teams' from each/State Council . in ievel^pin^'q ongoing, orientation 
activities for their state.' " JtiV/as'Vequ^ted -^that^ Councils sIncJ* persons 
who were /already substantially fVmt.Vi^r vrith.^the DD Program. Thus, the task 
was to dev'elop and identify rfTe\hods"^and'mate?«ij5i1s that v/tfuld assist these 
people in'developing an4 Gonductj/ig'^an "bngt^inq^ for tfi^ir 

Council. Sucit a^^rocess ,^dn.ce ix\ pjice, Iwould constantly orient new^members, 
, legislators, 'aqenoy personnel, a^ well as deal with,new isaues^^ 



: e,g 
Goals and S.ites 



The goals established for the three Orientation Training Conferences ^' 
were: (1.) to explore orientation techniques and methodologies, (2) t6 intn^^'* 
duce a kit of materials for orientatipn developed and compiled by OD/TAS ' .-^j?^' * 
staff, (3) to,assist the Council , teams in identifying their Councils' ori-en- 
tati-on needs arid developing a plan to meet these needs, and (4) to prepare * 
for needed follow-up. The first Conference was- held in Chapel Hill on 
August 5-8. The second one convenora^ at Timberline Lodge putside of Portl-and, ^ 
Oregon from August 19 to August 2T ' Pheasant Run., near Chicago, wSis the s\\^ 
for the final Cpnference. Tt^^j^tpd on Septembec 9 and ended On Septgijnh^ ^ 
'12* '(See Appendix I) * - • 



Focus 



teams 



The focus of the Orientation* J^aining Conferences wa?^^ '^^ntr^ce the 
5 to. orientation strategies-^^ther than to the neve^opifi^ntgUFisahil iti 



I:- 



./-• 



Progf am' itself. Orientation was considered to liave at least four ^afspects: 




methods / Amat^r.ials 
content 

planing 



\ 



/-^rth> Cppferene« u.$ed DeveWpmental Disabilities content as^ a basis f 01: 
focuatng' on* training methods, materials and planning. Tbe Conferences 
explored a variety Af techrfiqu^s: a videotape, lectures, role play, case t 
studies, round robin discussion, tnterviews, prpblem^^olvinq, drSmatizat'ions, 
^iinulations, and small group.^plaanirig—in' an attewfij to/i)rovide the. teams:* 
with a variety of conwuni cation strategies frenf wh^gli^'to. choose in conducting 
their orientation programs. Additionally^,' prjntr^iiSteHals were widely • . 
distributed (See Appendix II) at the. Conference's^ , ' : , 

It is the hop^ of DD/TAS staff arid -ffCDD Exec^jtiv^^'C^ittee memHerS ^ " 
that these efforts were well cjmtew'd\ wel^.^carried^'out, -and have produced • 
nesylts., {Refer to Appendix' Ijli 
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•PLANNING F"OR ORIENTATION* 

. Eugene Watsp'n 
School, of Education, UNC-CH 



*This is a 



.script (^f Dr;.- Watson's Confenfince..pn<ssentation, 
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Very often when I work with organizational planners; ^e develop a PERT 
chart, a system for planning and -for .implementing plans. For DD Councils, I 
would suggest a simple "POT" chart, for Planning Orientation and Training, 
I ask you to accept the premise that tnese. terms—orientation and training—, 
should be consi^dered together and not d'ftfereatiated. There may be consider-- 
able variation in the level of content in an orientation^..program as comoarred 
wixh that of a training ^program, but if you can accept the need' for a contin- 
uing education commitment on the part of your Council, we probably will be 
talking meaningfully and "on the same wave'length" In this discussion. The 
objectives ir>e~^fo.r the parti cTparits:^ . * ~7 ' ; 



. (.1) to experience and be able to describe an involvement learning modejl 

that is characteristic of this Conference; . ' . 

» * ^^^^^^^^ ' .# , - ' ' 

(2) to discuss a ratloiiale for planning continuing orientation/train-^* ^ 

(3) *' to outline or discuss some of their bas4c* perceotions of their^ 
f , Council and its current orientation/training program; 

(4) to identify and discuss basic steps in planning prientatlion/train- 
ing; and . , ^ ' 1 , . 

(5) to discuss the proposed relationship of the process of this Confer- 
lence to their back-home applications in orientation/training: . 

In work with, professional and volunteer org^fnizations throughout the. 
eastern United States, I have developed some. basic assumptions about Councils ' 
and boards. One is that tlieir approach to orientation very often can be, 
summarized by the following statement: "Here is how we do things, and here 
is what is expected of you." Training .for carrying out a role as a member of 
a Council too often can b6 summarized' by the following: "Here is how we do 
it; here is what is expected of you; here is how you do those ^things that we 
expect pf you." " In ronsidering the ifirst statement^, I would" suggest that 
orientation should be a more* ambitious process. Ori^entatipn sriould include 
a^tatus picture of the organi2ation--what has beep, what is, and current 
resources for doing things. Consider trjainipg a:s the presentation of possi- 
ble new-uses of resoXirces and , development! of new potential resources. In a ^ 
sense, I am advocating role expansion of Council members, rather than trying 
to fit Cduficil members, into predetermined slots'* 

In order to collect data to use in considering this view^ I ask you to 
plea.se take a few minutes and honestly resippnd to an instrument which focuses \ 
your perceptions Of what has been true or what is true in^your Council. This 
is not an evalliation form and the items are not sacrosanct. The "statements . 
pn^^ithe instrument were drawn from the experience of a number of-p/ople who 
have wQrke'd with Council s^ thev^re very general and may not repr^ent 
exactly what Councils should B^Cdj^ng! (Refer to Inventory of Perceptions 
on page 13)* / '-^ ^\^^ J ' ,^ / \ 

After cooipl^ting*, the instrument, partners may wish' to get together, 
.dis^cyss^ and ^ccmipare perceptions of'their own Council. 'Are there wide 
discrepellhcies? How can we best understand cjr reduce t.hpm? 



'An Inventory-pf Percet)tiQns of the_ 
Basic Status, of Councils* 
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A. \|phe Cbunc-il is'made up of 'individual s wha 
fupplement one another's abilities 

ie Council represents the interests whicti are 
\\ be consulted in formulating policy. 

t. Tht Council is large enough to handle necessary/ 
relp'onsibil ities, but small enough to act as a 
del iberate group, / 

X). A basic 'structural pattern for decision making 
(e.g. executive committee, other committees, 
staff, or^whatever form) exists." ^ 

E. (Respond to t;^is if a decision-making pattern 
exists)^ ' 

The structural pattern is clear to, the Counci 1 
membership^ 

F. The members of the Council understand the goals 
"and purposes of the Council and how they are to 

• be achieved by the activities under^^aken. 



G. . The Council has a climate of social «ase and 

rapport. , 

H. 'Members of the. Council appear to feel involved 

and interested in its work. _ 

I. Decis«i/)n5 on policy are made only after fall 
consideration by ^11 parties directly affected 
by the decisions. ^ ^ 

J. The Council makes certain that effective 

community relationships are ma-intained. - 

K. ^ The Council has a.sen^e of progress and specific 
accompl ishment. 



1 



L. The Council \4ias a' continuing educational program 
for new and "veteran" , members. ^ ^ 



4- 



1 2 3 4 ,5 

*Adap-t;ed from materials developed by Cyril 0. Houle, University of Chicago.^ 
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The purpose of thi's type of fgrn} and exercis'e is to assist you in viewing 
your Council as an organism; a sort of precursor to Orientation-Training Plan- 
ning. . there are some other things you mtght See as crucial factors in the ' 
lifg 6f that organism. Ydu' may want. to think of.your orqanism as a whole/ * 
more broadly than the instrument implies, as •you progress. P1ea$e retain 
these forms to refer to as you go 'into yoir later Conference sessions on plan-* 
in^ for 'back' home. '* • ^' 

Hoviy let us review what some of the Conference participants listed- as' 
outcomes of 'this exercise. More s'peciflcally, let*s Itst the activities 
that should be included in Council ^orientation-training activities: . 

' (1) An immediate welcome from the top Council .officers in oerson, or 
by phone or, letter. . *• ^ ' 

(2) Special individual Conferences with the chairman or staff planner 
on the woVkvof the Council and current membersiiio. 

(3) Regular orient:ation for new members. If the' group is large, requ- 
. . 'lar orientation as a -group. . - " ^ 
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.{4) Experienced members -serving as sponsors for each new member. 

(5) Planned social activities, very early and periodically. 

(6) A packet* of-*materials on the Council and its wo/k presented very , 
earl^; .The packet of materials not only would*include triaterial on 

J * status of t1ie Organization, but some provocative, stimulating items 
.* ^ about future possibilities and potential. - • » 

(7) * 'Meetings with other similar groups!, A good way to orient i^. to 

. bring' your -Council to meet another Council. Of course, for many of 
, yoil'tbat will be pnjhi.bitive, because of distance'. ^ 

(8) ' Early involy^ment of eadh member in specific tasks of th6 Cduncil — 

' * not busy wort— at a level* appropriate to his or her skill and under- 
• • stand.ing/ The effective way to- do .that' is to.find^out what re- 
sources they have to offer, requi/ing early assessment' of what they. 
' ^ : ^ being to the s^ituation.. ' • 

• ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ / 

Those persons in charge. of Council orientation-traininq often do. not 
recognize -early .involvement of new Council members-as one of th|, most effec- 
tive means of o^ientation-training.*^ They often fail even to involve veteran 
members adequately in orientation-training efforts of^pther members.^ An.all- 
too-fre<iuent approaefh is to ask an outside e;^pert. pr-cbnsultant to come \h 
and work with new or continuing Courrcil members in' the name bf orientation- 
training. The planning for such presentations by outside' speakers or consul- 
tants very often involves limited contacts and a wide range in quantity and 
quality of information given to the person who^ is to come in and help v/ith 
orientation-trainings. Jhe following different approaches to "planhinq" have' 
been experienced by marry consultants or individuals contacted to, speak as 
.part of an or^ientation or training program. Consider .that each of these 
-.Statements js^the..essence of .^the initial^ felelJh'one or wfitten communication 

, . • • 14 . ^ 



A. "Who can we get to talk to our group at the next meeting?" 

B. "Come and talk to us. Anything want to say will be. helpful, 
I'm certain/' • • * 

. "I think we need someone to talk about the legislative situation. 
Would you- do it or suq-qest someone?" 

p. "We want you to talk to us about the legislation currently oroDOsed, 
since you have been very. active in supporting it and have indicated 
that you are well prepared to discuss its advantages eind disadvan- 
tages for Councils such as oors." 

' # 

E. "Our group was surveyed about our learning needs. *We have placed 

high priority on a presentation by you on needed legislation./ We 

have questions we want to raise with you about your stance. You 

can" have a full hour for the presentation, with an additional hour, 

if necessary, for questions. I will send you a list of statements 

of our current questions and some information about our Council/' 

♦ 

F. All of the above in "E", except deletetime specified and add: 
"After you have read the materials, could we meet to discuss the 
focus, content and methodology of the preseatation before you begin 
your final preparation? A small representative sub-group of our 
Council will be available rJx meet with you." 

The systematic planning of orientation-training is our emerqing focus, ^ 
In order to pursue it,' I will ask participants to form Small groups to consi-. 
d^er possible factors in systematic .planning.- These factors are suggestions 
that people have made— possibi'l ities within the planning process. ^ We wi^ll 
give you ? brief printed outline to consider and will^ divide you .into groups 
on a count-off basis. ^ Each group will have a slightly different task, but 
the procedure in each group will be the same. Everyone S'n a specific group 
will get the same list ^f factors. Discuss the items on the handout slips. 
Start with the view that you can reject the basic ^tartement for the task if 
you wish. If you find that the topic you are given is not an acceptable 
topic, or you do not find it to* be relevant*, substitute a" topic. Then 
arrive at a general statement of group relfconses. Affer ypu have worked on 
the task, come back to this room at the end'of the designated time. The 
first thing's. quickly to select a recorder to report back to us here, with 
summary comments about the thinking of the gVbup. A^ter the^ groups have 
returned and reported, v/e.will. have begun *our work of ^identifying -crucial 
steps- in planning for back home orientation-training efforts. Each group 
will have one of the following topics, with related questions to focus dis- 
cussion: •• ' ' . " • 

A/ • Qrientation-Trafninq. Need Assessment . ' 

1. Is need assessment a crucial step in p"lanjiing orientation-train- 
ing? ■ • . . ' 



2. Is it being done by the Councils represented in your group? 

3. What are some examples of what it is and how it is conducted? 

B. Target Audience fo^r Orientation-Training? 

1. Is early identification of target audiences a crucial step in 
planning orientation-training? 

2. .Are target audiences identified and dealt with separately or 

uniquely by Councils represented Mn your group? 

3.. What are some examples of different target audiences, how they 
are identified, and how they, ar^ dealt with? 

C. Purposes of Orientation-Training 

1. Should the purposes of orientation-training be stated clearly and 
fully for all whc^are involved before such activities take place? 

2. Are the purposes 'of such activities clearly and fully stated in 

Councils represented 4^ Y^^^ group? 
*• ' • ^ , * - 

3., What are some examples* of statements of different Durooses for 
Council orientation-training? . . 

V 

D. Resources for Content development and Implementation 

. ^ • . 

1. Should the identif ication'^of a variety of resour^ces for content 
' development and implementation be considered a crucial stpp in 

planning orientation-traininq? 

,,2. Is the above done in Councils represented in your group? 

3. What are some examples of various resources utilized by Councils 
represented ir) your group? ■ • 1 " 

E . ^ Implementation Activities for Orienta.tion-Trgining? 

'l. What are types^of imp-lementation activiti'es to be planned for 
orientation-training? • ^ ■ ^ 

2. What are examples of the implementation activities typically 
included in planning far orientation-traininq in your Councll.s?^ 

.F. Personnel Responsible for Implementation of flrientation-^Training 

1. Should responsibility for implementation of orientation-trainij^ 
be widely distributed within a Council?. 

^ «• 

2. On what basis should such responsibilities b6 assigned? 

I ' 15 -■ . 

- '• . ■ • ^ • 16 - 



3. -Give examples of the assignment of |uch responsibilities in the 
Councils represented in your group. . ' 

The small groups met, then returned for a general sharing to conclude the 
session.- All of the factors were considered crucial for planning and imple- \ 
menting .Council orientation and training activities. 
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ADVOCACY* • ■ 

• 'i 

Donald Ste|4nan 
Frank Porter Graham ^tenter, UNC-CH 



v.. 



■I 



*This is a transcript of, Dr. Stedman's, Conference presentation. 
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'i5?[. aJi^ri\e.f?'Pr£sentation which I always enjoy giving. It has been 

" ^ ' '''' depressive episode in an other- 

or'a mind-jogger. Now let me 
've noted throughout our Con- 
TpiHj^ijje T^H and variety Into the my \ie approach things. The 
b.lems'in this business are tough. Tm hopeful 




^.---vr.-^ ^-"Y— v>---^-- J^st a skin graft that doesn't take-*' Some of 
•V'i vJ^*^^" -^^ inti^grste iilt0ljy<^r head. The fundamental point Pd like to make 
^' ' ^'^3 t|fat there are a^'lar^e number of people^'out there who have to have some- 
" ' " n. That's part of advocacy - jumping up front, tak 

have to be the largest group of risk takers in the 



speak up Tor them. That's part of advocacy - jumping up front, taking 
ik Ijeifd - and a risk. We h 
]. .".^}^,^.„I,^^|:p^^ you understand the product that we a-re trying to sell? The 

^< public think that what we are trying to sell is obnoxious. 
\'Ttiat Vs not an overstatement. We are starting from below zero with the pro- 
' duct *that we are trying to sell. This country is hooked- on success, and you 
will talk about people who are easily characterized Ijy the unin^nmed as in- 
competent. You are talking about someone they don^t want to hear -about. 

Tf^e Dublic stereotype of the handicapped person is still primarily that 
^ ^ : j5f the iristittitionalized, mul tiply-hindTcapped person way out in the piney 
woods, in jDn^^pf those great big old institutions. That's the average' res- 
ponse yoa'd get if you walked out front on Main Street, and stopped every 
twelfth person and said "My cousin has cerebral palsy, would you try to des- 
fTjbe my cousin?" They'd describe a little child with braces, that has to be 
in an institution - white coated doctors hovering over it. That's the public's 
image. "My uncle is mentally retarded",' they have sorrje notion of the village 
idiot. They'll think, "He's lucky if he. can help Uncle Andrew Dump gas over 
atVhe Exxon. That's^about where that guy will go." These ar^e* tough stereo- 
' types to beat. We' re'sell ing a product that's very hard to package and very 
harq to sell. ^That's a^kind of corporate language. I dbn't mean ito denigrate 
the 'field by packaging nt as some profitable, organizational format.. What I'm 
trying to say is that wfe've got tough sledding. We shoulcljr't kid ourselves 
that when we stand out on the street comer, either as Council, chairperson or 
as a lonely individual citizen-advocate and hojler, "Hey! We got ,a whole bunch 
of people 4ii this country who are' Developmentally Disabled", that they're all 
qo.ing to come running, no sir! They'll go right by you to-more glamorous things 
\ in town. : . * ^. . 

Dis abled Advocates 1 ' - j ; ' - , 
— . ■ \ . - , .< 

^ So we've got an extra speciaVtask that takes ^xtra special people to try 

'and to do. And I call those people disabled advocates . That's tis, aTl of- us, 
or we wouldn't be here." We're al 1 . sofnebody -speci al . We were. all chosen for 
one reason or another by our own colleagues, baqk irv our own .home towns* We 
bubbled up to that point somehow, because we demonstrated an interest or we 
were politically facile or we didn't know what the hell the doun^il was, or 
"Gee, vyouldn't it be fun to'have four meetings a year that somebody else would 
pay for." don'tTcnow which. But, somehow, all of us found our way i^to this, 
and it's a grsnd and glorious movement. Developmental Disabilities, it's the 
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only game in towij. That's'my response to "Oh, to hell with CP, ,w6' re ^onna , 
keep them MR's up."' There isn't any MR, CP or f'DQ anymore. #We're-in^^ ecu- 
•menica-1 movement » . It's best. Economically, .philo'sophically,-5ioranyr7iR§4-- 
cally, any way you want to cut it. My answer is "Yo^ Knew, we can tall0bout 




MR or CP or.epilepsy, or autism, or dysl-eAia^, of specialized progfai 
* 'great*, and I believe that we ought to be.rlea^r about the-.similar4tie^l 
'differences, but DD is.the only game in frAm..jAnd $|at's where we'r%go^B * 
to get some action- for people who are xiiffere^ ^ . ^ 

We have to be special people,' an^ often '^^s i^iffi|il t^\n m^;^^^^ 
no matter what' our profession, or our self7im^, onWhere^ co^fi^om,^*' 
where, we want to go, should know that the product >ve ere trying to sell wiU**^* 
not automatically be scooped up. We are startin^from beJow scratch. That 
means that we have to make an extra effort in how we move^^how.we per^rm^how 
" we act," who we are, how we communicate. We have to ^9 it aarefully, and do'^it 
in a bu5i,ness-like fashion. We have to do it in such a way that we can witl?-J?^^.,^ 
stand the competitijon of other groups who are trying to do 'similar thiofs^i^f^jg^r 
other kinds- Qf speciaf interests. » ''i'i^^^*^ 

• . ^ . ' yiti^ 

We're in the big game. There's a major difference in our^business now' 
from twenty years ago. We have lurched from a tambourine-pasiTrig, tub-thumping ^ 
group of pitiful souls, into th^ mainstream of competition on Health and SociaV 
and Moral and, Legal issues. We're in the big ball park. And, the competencies 
we have must be equal to and better than the competencies of other people in 
the same big ball park with other big issues. We've gotten into^the main- 
stream; we need to act that way, and be able to perform that way in order., to 

be . sucjpessful . " * ' v 

t, 

Sure, there are'problems; we are alf frustrated by the bureaucracy, our^ ^ 
own 'physical fatigue, or that we can't get. that recalcitrant Council tnemb§r to 
come around so we can get that program through. But, keeping it moving is im- 
portant. The enthusiasm that has to go with it is "equally important.. It's 
hard to stay up in this game-. It's hard to sta^ enthusiastic.^ And all of 
you, if. you'll search your heads occasionally will say to yourselves, "Why am 
I in this game?" It would be so much, easier to do ^rtnething else. Why do we 
keep jumping back into the fray? Because it's i^nportant to do, and we instinc- 
tively know it's right. ^ • , 

; In order to be an' effective disability advocate, I think we have to be 
mindful of many things. Some of them are rational, logical, competency- 
huilding. activities, like these conferences - learning how to do, things better, 
learning how to do new things, how to go about it in a different way - always 
with the same goal: ' to get something done, to affect peoples' heads, to get ♦ 
them to change their. attitudes, as well as their vote, and to get them to 
, cj^ax^e their directidh or to initiate a direction. Most people are flat bot-' 
tbmed boats, they don't move anywhere, and they slide easily in any direction, 
' depending on which direction .the wind is coming^from. You've got to give them 
^ some- keel , some stab.ility,- some direction, some meaning* We can do that, but 
only if v/e are personal examples and models of advocacy. Now that sounds 
corr^ in this day and age. The corporate state, -the group, the mass thing, is 
in^.^ But, individualism is the heart of advocacy solo flights. You can't pick 
up advocacy, put it on and wear it around, it will smother you. You've got to 
feel it; it's got to be something you really mean. It has to be something that- 
you r^lly believe. . 

If 'it isn't, get out!/ We don't'need false advocates. They get in our 
. way, they're troublesome. We need people who are in the business because they 
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want to be, not because they^ f^el they should or because they're satisfying- ^ 
somebody else's needs. Re honest with yoOrself. J 

Now, I^h^ve developed a' kind of code for the disabled advocates. It's < 
CQfiveyed to you somewhat in jest but not -fentirelv. The'poin^ts I try^to make I 
really, nfean 'syicerely and seriously, even, though, they come packaged in a 
"ittle bit_of levity. Before I' do that, let ifie^ read you a passage that exem- 
lifies the old way of\doinq business^ Ju9ge Bazaloh Shared jtf^is with. me, he 
picked it ub out of a little book Dubl.ished in 1937.. It' s an* article'by a 
^teacher^entitled ^'I/Taufht Them All'." Yau;n all think of a teacher when I 
read. this, someone^rfrpm youV' own life. This teacher wrote: 

^r taught them all (she^^s talking about h^er kids that she worked r ^ 
. with ^y year5 ago in public school). , I taught in high school 
, for m^ years. During that time I have been assjgned, among 
• others, a raurd^^, an evangelist,- a pugelist, a thief, and an 
^imbecile.' The murderer was a quiet boy who sat in the first 
seat, and regarded me with pale blue eye^; the evangelist, 
easily the mos-t popular boy in^the school, had ^to leave in the 
junior class; the pugel ist'sat* by the window making noises tha^ 
frightened' even the geraniums; ^he thief was a gay-hearted 
Lethario with a song on his lips; and the imbecile wa,s a soft' ' 
eyed* little animal, seeking the shadows. 

The" murderer now awaits death in the- state penitentiary; the 
evangelist has lain jfgr a year now in the village church yard; 
the pugelist walkfT^ij^h other thugs in Hong Kong; the thief ^ 
by standing on tiptoe, can see'the windovfs of myrgom-from the 
county jail ; and the once gentle-eyed moron beats his head 

■■ against the padded walls of our state asylum. 

T * 

AH -of these people once sat in my room; thej^ sat and looked 
at me. "gravely across wom^ brown desks. ' I must liave been a 
^ ' great help to these pupils, I taught thegi the rhyming scheme «. 
- of an Elizabethan ^sonnet, and how to diagram a complex 
seatence: ' i 

that is^total frustration. She was a sentitive person who saw people aging, 
and growinq and developing who were different, and felt a need to be involved, 
to be successful and helpful.. Nothinq happened. She saw the outcome, apd 
felt sheer, total frustration. What did she have to offer? Completely in- 
appropriate types of approaches and skills. ' That's depressing. ^That catches/ 
you rtght in the throat. That is not the kind , of thing that wefigst endure 
anymore. This is an impotence that is no longer necessary. We have the com- 
.pet^^nce, we have the ability, we have the arrangements to do something positive 
about people who are different*. If we don't marshall those skills in ourselves 
and in our community, then we are. guilty of the largest moral indiscretion of 
this century. We've got an obligation we can't, avoid, even though it's very 
hard to look it in the face. We don't^anymbre 4iave to tolerate this frustra- 
tion or this depression. We can do something about it if v/e will be firm, 
take risks,- address ourselves directly to the tasks, and use .our competence. 
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' • We^can form^a club, and all of -you are members of the club. Call it 

SODA - the Sacred Ofd§r of 'Disability Advocates. Then of course any club^ any 
..oHer musLhave^all the trappings of clubs or orders.. Til introduce you to 
' ' what'I think are its tasks. *. ' . * 

A motto - Any good club has to have, a motto. Well, the motto that '1 pro- 
^ pose IS the motto that any good lover would have, namely "Pass'K)n with^Compe- 
4^nce." What does. that mean? It me,ans that, we need to care, to love, to be - 
• - * c^)ncerned, to be sensitive, to take 'intellectual and physical risks; but we've 
cjot to be competent . It's no longer possible to look a' county commissioner in 
. • the eye and say "You've got to help these poor people," and the county com- 
^ ftiissioner asks back,/'What Will it cost per head?" We'v£ got to know what 
we'ne talking about/ If we advocate something, We've got to have a basis for 
it. . If^you want to^see a politician's eyes glaze over, tal'k about a five year 
' . plaTi . Also you know why his'eyes are glazing over? He has i ty/o year tenm . * - 
He doesn't care what's going on five years down the road. ^ Don t go iri^with a 
five-year plan. Think about that. * Passion with Competence/ tnthusiasm, 
/ . lo.ying, it'^ okay to say that word - 'loving - it •scares some people. Caring, 
" but with competence. "'You' ve got to know wh^t in the hell you're up to.* Who 
. \;are these people? Where are they? What is" successful? What isn* t.^successful? 
Thee worse th.inq you ran do is sell something that y/orl^'t.work. ^. ' ' 

' Passion with ^Competence . Th'at's our motto. You can't have one without 
the other., -^^ ' ./ 

^ -Wtiat's aur symbol? We've 'got to have a symbol. Tell^it with a smile, but 
^ pean it.. Don't pass the tambourine;, dp^njt be dvSufferer. "Please sir, may J 
^l^ve what's coming to ine?. Can wt Dleas'e have what's b.e^n" put in reserve for 
' ^^i^e people but. they' re not getting?'' The hell with that. But, on the'other 
\hand, jou can't qo up and. say, 'ILook, yxDU son-of-a-bi tch , you're not doing 
-^your job." Jhat won't get you an^^^here; that'll turn 'em off. So, a smile 
^ s:uper4mposed'on a Thunderbolt - th^'s our symbol. Okay, what's t)ur uniform? . 
• Of co'ursejvwe need a uniform. I suggest the .Break-away. Jersey $o we can't get 
cauqhfe-with our da\a down. And when we warrt to' get the hell out of town, those 
Break^aways ar^ really useful thea. Ouj^ club flower is the Venus Flytrap. 
That's t-be one which get's 'em in, soaks 'em up, swallows hard, but looks pretty. 
Finally, here is our club cheer . Watch carefully; this is our club cheer. Clap 
your hands and stamp ypur fee,t, we're number' one. 

■ Don ' t. Bees ' - ' 

f' Now tTfe're are some do bees and some 'dQn't tees. (I got these out of a 
parent's. magazine. ) .Here are some styles .that you should not be if you want . 
to be a good advoc-ate. After this,, J' 11 tell you some things that you ought - 
to be. there are five styjes that especially bug us, and you'll probably think 
of some people like this^ chairpersons. Council members, consumer representa- 
tives, etc. . ^ * . * 

The first style I call the Karerrr Abdul Jabar style. What is that? You 
take the ball and - zoom^- you ruH the length of the court, all alone, stuff 
it in the basket, and the crown roars. .The only problem is that your team 
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was left behind. Ho olan, no paSs€5, no sharing, no support ^f you mss. 
Don't*fly solo. Program planning insXrres^team-wo^^ 

The second style is Duncan Mines . You ^VTlcn"?R^ Hin^ls^ sample a / 

little bit of this, a little bit of 1;hat, some of these afiTTome^ o^^^ose. 
If the governor's assistant comes to you and says there are an extra twD\^ , 
million bucks that could be put itito DD, don't say "Oh weVve got to 4iave r2^ , 
of these and 16 of those. . . Listen, unless we have that whole package * 
with that whole recipe, we can't do business. You go" back and tell the 
governor that you're sorry but he can keep that two million.. . Know your 
priorities and start at the top of your list. Decide which are the most im- 
.portant things that you need to^ have , and go with them. Don't insist on the 
whole package, don't be Duncan Mines - you' have to-have the whole meal or 
nothing. It's a quick way to starve to death. It's a style that the Council 
cannot afford to have.. ^ ' 

Sheldon Cerebrotonic represents the third style. One style that, just " 
doesn't help is the "four dollar word " person. The cerebral approach. to 
everything. Quoting the research data, bringing- in tons of back-up data. 
It's impbrtartt to have data, but you've got to present it in a simple, effec- . . 
tive way. If you make an intellectual exercis'e out of everything, you can 
forget it. You'll turn off people very quickly. Oh, Sheldon Cerebrotonic 
could be, an effective member of the Councils but you ought to keep Sheldon 
in the back room grinding out the data, and. pass it, along ta your information 
guys, and say, "Sheldon, that's a terrific idea.*" But^ don't let him walk \ 
into your Council, sc'hool board or county commissioners' meetings. There he 
is, in a crisis meeting, to determine what should be put from the budget; 
they've got ten minutes to give you (because there are 94 other people that' 
have to go before the school board), and Sheldon has an hour and a half pre- 
sentation with 12 wheelbarrows full of transparencies, slides and da^ta. ^ You 
want to see glassy eyes in school board menfcers? Arrive with a whole pouch 
full of transparencies and little goodies for a presentation in a room 'with 
no air-conditioning. Keep Sheldon down. Sheldon's important-; there's a role 
for everybody, but don't put Sheldon up front, especial ly with hassled decision 
makers^ school board members, county commissioners. Governor's advis^^'rs and 
councils, state agencies.- ,Let him be a Guru. . - • * 

There^s a very destructive style.* All of us need to be aware of it. It 
is Ms. Double Identity : persons who say one thing in a Council meeting and , 
.another thing to their friends, in an isolated, situation. "Yeah, or I voted- 
for it but, 'the Devil made me do it.'" People who don't want to help people, 
politicians, bureaucrats, other consumers, people who have different motives 
than you, will take 'every opportunity to, allow themselves, to act confused by 
gfetting you to back away from a group decision'. You may not Be totally sold. 
You may even have voted against a priority or a method of doing business in 
the Council meeting, but if you walk out of that room after that Council has 
decided what the consensus is, then that is what it has to'b6, and, that's 
what you have to do. You might win the next one. Don't go out in the hall 
and say;/'Oh, those horses tails. . . ."< You're part of that group,, you've got 
to* affiliate with *them. ^You can not- be a daub le^a gent. 'You will be a huge 
chink in the , armor of the Council, and you will soon be: found, by the other 
forces.. A ' ' . • > . , ' 
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.The last "style is a Senator Claqhom . Watch out for old' SenattTr Claghorn. 
Since, the nvid to late fifties, large numbeVs of people have built large poli- 
tical fortunes on the handicapped constituency, most of them le^^itimate andjn 
a helpful fashion. Jt's increasingly apparent to bright young political as- , 
01 rants that this is a large constituency and that there are^a large^-mraiber' • 
of votes .there. Maybe, or maj'be not, you'll get some action ifter that^erson 
is elected. , Beware of the sudden t*o.tal commitment of a shiny new politician. 
In your interest in infiltrating the political, and legislative and govern- 
mental structure, to get.advocates on the inside of the system, be careful you 
don't get snagged too quickly. This can be, a crafty person. .They are in the 
minority, but there are some pretty sharp characters who will shake your hand, 
gobble you up, and drop you li1<e a hot potato a day after the election. Watch 
out for Senator Claghorns. They rfe-^great speakers (they usually want you to 
write the speeches), but/they deliver them with eloquence (lots of qualifying 
adverbs): "If I get in /l might' be able to consider the possibility of si-ttin^ 
down to thin'k through the opportunities before you_ people." Be careful of the 
Senator. • * • ; ' 

'if * . 

Do Bees . . 

• Persistence . Okay, 'now there's a difference between persistence and per- 
severation. I know some people who tell me the same thing, and they've told 
.'it^for ten years* "How would you do it? . . . blah, bTah, blah," the answer to 
every question is the same - the same model, the same consultant, the sanje 
book, the same strategy'. They're hung up. That's perseveration . Persistence 
.includes flexibility. Shift and change and repackage, always with the objec- 
tive of better services and for positive aTid productive change. Don't always 
use the same plan, the same words; the same faces, the same targets. Keep 
moving. It's like guerrill-a 'warfare. Be persistent. Don't be daunted if you 
run 'into a wall here or a hole there. Go around. or jump over. But be persis- 
tent. ■ • . 

^ "■ ' . " 

Firmness ., First., be sure that you. are on firm ground and then stick with 
it; Don't be rigid, ijut faefirm.- l/ your convictions begin to erode, say to 
yourself, "Maybe my 'data are not^quite right." Go back to the data source, be 
sure*and then return. One of the things that you will get t^aclf right in your 
- face is. the familiar phrase and a cross looJ<. "Don't you know that we don-'t 
have room in our budget this year?" .Well', ghat's a standard response. You 
sbould look back and say, "Well, I was hoping you would make rooni." Keep 
pushing, be firm, don't back away easily,. Don't be- obnoxious , smile. 

Be Rewarding . Occasionally put in you)" newsletter that the Govempr, did 
something good . You might even have a press conference i^hm-he signs a gen-' 
eral health bill. It may not relate directly to DD,..but indirectly the new 
bill is going to be beneficial. In the early days of the- development of our 
DO project, we invited an- ex-governor to talk with us abourmany things. ■ He ,^ 
said, "You Vnow, let me share something with you. The only time I heard from' 
those consumers is when, they wanted something, or when they were as mad as _ 
hell, because I didn't do something. They never told me after- 1 did something 
good that it was good, they never rewarded me. " . Develop a positive reinforce- 
ment schedule for people" whose behavior you want to affect. It's very impo^r- 
■ tant. ' It's fun too. It'll make you feel good. To have, ej caucus'^round a x 
.pleasant issue is oftentimes a relief. Arid, it can lead to very -positive . 



behaviors on^.^he part of; others. ' '^l ' - ^» 

Rinally, enthusiasm . You can't get anywhere unless youVe enthusiastic 
^ about what you do, even if youVe dying inside. "This is an important pro- 
gram." "This is an important thing to get done." "These people need you and 
you can be very helpful to them, sir." Enthusiasm! It will be contagious. 
People will say, "Wow, he's excited about that, maybe there's something" in 
that." You've*got to communicate that. — , * 

So out of the thunder bolt - firmness, simplicity, directness, perspec- 
tive,' persistence, enthusiasm. 

. Basic Principles for Advocates to Follow 

- > 

There are some basic principles in this business. Til give youfa few. 

* • ' • \ ^""^ 

The Tarzan principle - never let, go of a vine, unless you have a firm 
grip on another one . Don't go into your Council and say,' "Let's sack every- 
thing, and start from scratch." Get into that new stuff be.fore you let go of 
the old stuff. The Tarzan principle. Swing from virfe to vine, smoothTy. If 
'peppTe are left^with ambiguity, they'll drop out. You'll have a flat tottomed 
boat and you'll be drifting around as far as your Council is concerned. 

The sting . You alT know the sting. This can work very effectively.^ Have 
the Council invite the heads of the agencies, one at a time to the Council 
meetings-, and say "What can we do for you?" Don't get them on the pad and say, 
"Look you dummy, you've got back wards that are lousy. . ." Catch these 
people off guard by asking them in. 'They'll come in with an arm load of rea- 
sons why th^ey haven't been able to*d<> thjngs. Don't ask them that. Say, ^ 
"We're inte'rested in the alcohol i§m..treatment program that you're pushing. 
How. can we go about helping you .do your thing?" "Can we sf\ow up for hearings 
on the budget for your drag* abuse program?" You'll get looks of aston-ishment . 
In the process you will steadily gather a pile of bJue chips. Then when youWe 
got some chips to spend you give a call to your friends. You say^, "They're 
gonna pull the budget on the Developmental ,Disabil ities up in the mountains." 
How about helping out? Remember Vast '^sprring at the hearing. . . ." That's the 
stinq. It'.s a good principle to follow. Start storing away blue chips now. 
It's important to do that. If you don't have any chips, you're going to be in 
deep troQble. 



The third principle is called the pair of cleuces principle. One thing 
you We got. to know and realize is that the DD movement, given the amount of 
.money we have, the competition we .have, and the clout we have, relatively 
speeding, is'not a "ful 1. hous^e. ^' We have a pain of deuces. ,But, breast your^ 
cards girls. Don't let anybo^dy know you've got a pair of deuces; act Tike 
you've got a full house or a royal flush. Say, "We all got together (now don't 
say that 'we' is two people, over coffee) and it's unanimous. . ." Occasion- 
ally you're going to have 'to* do. it. , If at the time you don*t have' it all, if 
you act like you do, you^ have^just as much clout.. Now you run the risk, of out- 
running your data or not being able to follow through. But we've got to be as 
crafty as the' other guy. Use it selectively.. But use it. 
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Thl ^ombardi principle. The late gt'eat Vince Lombardi had a simple prin- 
ciple which is' charadterized in, his Uooklcalled Run For Daylight . That's good 
Council behavior. If "your number one .priority is the development o.f early 
education programs, and your number tv/o ?)riority is ,a statewide ■.screening pro- 
gram, and, your number three priority is the training and upgrading of staff ii? 
institutions, and suddenly a bill is introduced into the legislature that ' _ 
would makd possible- the development of new screening clinics in conjunction 
with the dimprehensive community mental health system, "run for that daylight!" 
Don't discard it or reject it'because it ikn't on your list. That's regidity. 
You neveV ^TiDw..when things are coming up.'lRun fiOr daylight! -Get-your group 
together'ar^d s^y, "Here's" a new thrust in a related area. I know it's priority 
number sevefi^-for us' now, but .there's a p'iede of daylight here." Now^s the time 
to .go for that . . . ^>on't be afra'id to ma|ke those moves. It's awfully nice 
and comforting and appealing to go home from the meeting and say, "There, at 
last, we've got priorities, we know exactly what we are going to do, we've got 
our flow charts, our .measurablei objectives-, and wg^'re locked in. Holy Smokes, 
aren't we great!" Don't-fe^l like that's a bible that can not- be modified by 
different strategies.- ■ . 

The KYB principle - Know. Your Business . You can't wing it in DD. If you 
don't know the differences between cerebraTpalsy and dyslexia, you'd better' 
drop out of s'ight for awhile apd figure out what it is. You're going to g^et 
hit right in ihe. teeth if you don't know your business. If you don't know the 
incidence of articulation disorders in the school population, you'd better- find 
out. If you walk up tp somebody after this Conference and say, "We learned 
about force field analysis." That's a wonderful set of labels, but if you 
don't know what they mean, don't, sa^ it, because somebody will- say, "What's 
that mean?" Snd yod'll be out of luck. ' _ ' 

Finale . ' 

Okay, so much 'for the club, the'mattoes, the symbols, the Do bees and the 
principles. The point is there are some effective and some not so effective 
behavicuis af our disposa-T. We need passien and competence.. We need to develop 
competencies and deliver them with enthusiasm. You are now aware that we are 
in the minority," that we need to he pushier than t\]4 rest. That w6 have a- 
qreat mission* and a worthy goal. ■ ' > 

'TJobody has cnaracterized ou> situation bett-er, injriy judgement, than_ . 
Frank Porter Graham. He's the person after whonf our (Mter was named. I've 
had a little hobby in the last few years of collecting his speeches. One of 
his presentations, way back in 1937, in a talk in Washington to the Congress ,- 
really caught my eye. It characterized the DD movement. I'd like to read it 
'to you. 

■ ' Mr." Graham was a diminutive fetldw. He wasn't very tall, but he had 
quick hands and a quick mind. A great- person, an intellectual, a person who 
would be very proud of what we are doing. Unfortunately he passed away two 
years ago at the incredible age of 91 . ^ full, productive life - everybody 
envied that. In 1937, one of Frank Porter Graham's great presentations before 
a Treasury committee in Washington can be paraphrased to fit our situation. 
Even at that time he was talking about the ^reat need to combine welfare and 
health services. He said, "The- need is so great that, it is like a great ocean. 
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There's room for^ private physici-ans and public iielpers, welfare workers and 
volunteer associations in the public and private sejctor.". 

In the course of that presentation he ^ajso summed up a real J ifl'^story, 
which you can find in his biography as well,- and he used jt in^"diat presenta- . 
tion. to make a'point, that I'd glso like to make today - he said to thesie 
'learned men on the Treasury committee.: 

* Thr^e summers -ago I was on a 1 ittle *sand' bar off the coast 
of North Carolina, a little sandbar about half a mile wide, be- J. 
tween a big ocean and a great sound. On 'this particular-night, . ^ 
the most, terrific hurricane that ever hit our south Atlaptic^ 
shore surged across that little sand bar, Tqwards midnight it 
broke in the door of "the. Little- cottage where my gra^father 
s^tayed. Toward morning, during the lull in the hurrTCane, we . • 
^ moved to a cottage on higher ground. As I came* up on the back 
' porch r saw our cook^cooking breakfast as If. there might be. some 
u?e for' such a thing in this threatening wGrld. In order-to 
reassure myself, I attempted to. reassure her, J said, you "know - 
as I looked out the kitchen window and saw the water pushing by, 
j't seemed to me that the^water , outside your kitchen wi/idcJw was 
goiKg dowVi just a. little. And,' she said, in >her wisdom, ' , 
'Mr, Graham,* it ajri't the'' water* outside -my. wiftdow -that ' s 
bothering me, it's those three thousan'd miles of water out 
there that's leaning up* against- those little waters.' 

And I say now, it's thqse great waters' out thpre pressing up against tjvis 
little conference. An ocean of people in need, in a sea of public apaTny. 
You can do- something about i t, bel ieve that. Passion with competence. 
Steady pressure and above all - enthusiasm. ■ | 
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' ' This open-ing^session is calculated to put us into the framev/ork of. 
why we are here for this Conference. Basically, the objective is to learn 
how-ta orient Council members and to focus on what orientation-training is 
and what value if has. We wil'l concentrate on the orientation process as 
well as consider whatever cqntent you might want' to delive'r through the 
various training techniques. Eventually, we hope everybody wi 1 1 leave this 
Conference with a plan for* training , with some determination to develop and 
deliver it with their own resources^ and with competencies and skills that 
have either been revitalized or developed. * . . ^ 

A Need To Know • * ' ^ , 

A prior condition that's absolutely necessary for effective orientation 
training planning, regardless^of the size of your staff, or the motivation 
and dompositign of your Council, is knowledge About what that Council is 
supposed to be. Some basic thinking with regard, to the problem and alter- 
native directions is absolutely necessary. Without a basic understand-ing ' 
and k'nowledge 'of what DO isj what the Council is, and what are some alter- 
native ways of oDerating, the Council simply cannot function. There are 
olher things such as 1 eade.rshjp. that are certainly necessary; but what I 
hope to. impress on you in this first session is that the fundaniental^ratlon- 
;ale for continuing orientation and^training of Council members is^ to main- 
tain ajevel of 'knowledge and understanding 'that wi.l 1 allow'the members to 
function and ^participate in an effective way, no matter what the Council's 
direction. 

You can't develop or accompl i sh anything, exXpt perhaps a couple of 
successful cocktail parties or press conferences, unless you have a well- 
informed *CounciJ . Now that will cause chairpersons. and staff directors 
some difficulties because obv-iously, the 'more knowledge there is among the 
Council, memberships then the more alternative points of view that will be 
generated. But that is fine. You can not generate a set of creative and 
viabje priorities unl^sT'you have' input from everybody, and that input can 
only'come from a basic common knowledge. So to start with, I i6elieve that 
there are several things that you v/ant'td do. One is to deverop some key 
notions within the Council, such as an understanding that all of the activi--- 
tt^s in which the 00 Council, gets involved lelad to some type of action*. 
The Council must have 'the capacity to act as well as to remember ^that 
aHhoi/gh.Jt .does not always actively initiate, the members still need basic 
understanding and informeiti^in , in order to^effectively react.. Councils 
need have basic knowledge tO'deci.de whether or not, for example,' to 
lend support to..-individuaTs .pr organizations, public or private, and in' . 
order to make that kind of decision, you have to be fully acquainted with 
the alternatives. In last, nigjit' s video tape presentation:, we heard 'Stan 
Thomas, frW the U.S. Office of Human Development, talk about the importance 
of developing alternative: strategi^es for action. When you come out gf the 
huddle and go up to. the line, ^oli^have several alternatives .in your mind, 
not just one^^^t depends bn^what you see when you look overx)n'the other ' • 
•side.. That's^Nixpn-isnj. 'Creativity is a necessary element of an effective 
Council ^nd to be "creative , to "^develop imaginative strategies ^ and plans, 
you must have knowledge and understanding. 

How Can a Council be effective in any dimension unless its members are 
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aware of what is happening? You must. have infonnati'on. Basic knowledge is 
an absolute necessity that can only be provided by a continuing in-service 
training^ staff .development , or Council orientation. Yqur .troops must 
be informed, and not only that, t>iey have to be informed ia an imaginative 
»way. Use a variety of techniques, including small group procedures,' 
individual presentations, and mediated materials. 

A Definition of Orientation and Need For It 

All of this amounts to a very simple definition of orientation which 
is the provision of knowledge to people in need of it. That helps you de- 
cide what' knowledge is transferred frDm whom to whom by .whom. As staff 
director, chairperson, the head of the training-orientation committee or 
some tas1< group of the' Council - you must make some decisions about what 
knowledge is important. Ygu must be willing to take some risks. You are 
not always going .to be able to put your finger on exactly what ought to 
be transferred at every moment in time, but there are some basics': the 
definition of developmental disability, who's in, who's out, why, what 
it means; what legal or legislative activities are currently occuring in 
the sfate; ^s well as knowledge of a host of content areas. It all boils 
down to the provision of knowledge to people in need of jt. 

Let me discuss somewhat further the value of this type of continuivig 
orientation. First of all, there are new Council members who probably have 
a lot to give, who are bright, eaergetic, effective in their own sphere, 
but wht) need to, be brought on board with regard to the role and function of 
the Councjl, as well as to what the -issues are in the, state. These people 
require some basic data with regard to current needs amd mo/e importantly^ 
perhaps, the' history of what has' gone on in that state prior to the time 
of their joining the Council, How often have you heard, not on>ly as a new 
member -of the Council but as a new member of any organization, "Oh, we'tried 
that before and it didn't work." Of course, that's the lasftime you'll 
.rnake a suggestion to that crowd, because you took a risk, and sa^jd, "Why 
don't we hang Ardvark, so Ardvark won't be around and therefore we won't 
have any barriers to that particular objective." Well, you got shouted 
down, bat you simply were unaware of the hi^story of the situation. And 
consequently 76u shut down on continued input into the Qouncil's activities. 
Orientation can provide some, perspective, some backdrop,, some historical 
data to bring members, on board so they will have some iidea of what's trans- 
pired to this point in time; so that they then might be able^o put their 
own ideas and their own activities into an historical perspective that will 
make them more effective-. ' ^ . ^ 

.1 have talked to a number of Council' members arcjund the country, 
asking what are the priorities in their state. Afterithey enumerate, I 
then ask how these priorities are different from those of two years ago. 
They often reply that they don't know; they never saw; the plan from two 
years ago. I think this is a, deficit. No matter whajb the level and the' 
quality of the plan was^ it is important fpr Council inembers to know what 
has transpired, and what.were the origins of the thinking. Orientation 
training certainly can include some historical data ahd thus fxut some 
necessary perspective into the situation for new mem&ers. . ^ 



There is another type.of perspective to be 'cons,ideredt organizational 
perspective. .1 once asked "tf Council member in^a New England state, "What 
is the administering agency to'v/hich your Council is attached , organization- 
ally?" "Oh, we're attached to the Governor's Office," I said, "You are? 
That's strange, I didntf* realize that-" Well, it turns out, that they were 
, not attached to the Governor's Office at all; they were attached to the 
Division of Mental Health which was an agency in the state government. 
What a terrible information gap'fbr a Council member to "have the understand-, 
ing that, organizationally, the Council was in the Governor's Office when'- 
in fact it was-attached to a specific -administering agency within the ^ / 
organization of state government, " « . ' 

It is important for Counc/il members to know where the Council fits 
organizationally; that is a part of orientation and traitiing. What is 
the Council's current understanding of how-many hand'icapped persons there 
are in the state? What is the difference between dyslexia and learning 
disabilities? If aXouncil member is expected to go out and attend a ? 
fund-raising in, order to- encourage politicians-to lean in our direction, 
then they also have to be fully prepared to explain to someone who either 
knows'or whfci does. not kn'ow, the difference between labels. If they are 
not able to- explain these differences , they may be soured, and avoid 
those si'tuations in which .their knowledge might be tested again, CounciT\., 
members need to be informed, with regard to t;he specific content af our 
business. It is important to have this koowledgejn order :to feel secure. 
How uncomfortable it is to be in a si tuation *wrten you do not icnow exactly ^ 
why you are there, or, in many cases, even how -you got there*; I once 
asked someone, "How did you get to be a Council member?"' — '^^^'11" be damped 
if I know," he sSiid; "I got this letter and^t cartie from the Governor's 
Office and it sounded important. *I didn'/ know what a developmental" ' * 
discomboberation was -at all, but I thought I'd go to those meetings; they 
were all in the state c^pitol; it* sounded like a gpod thing to do. After , 
all, I feel I have to serve my state wfien called upon." Great, but without 
dcfta or even, an ade.quate knowledge of the problem this per.son v/as miles 
away from being an effeqtive Council member. 

Every chairperson should constantly agitate diplomatically for the' 
membership: to -contribute solutions and solution s^tatements in the course of 
a Council' s, activities.' ,Not problems - statements such as, "How come we 
can't <lo this? Why don't we stop doing that?" These, shotjld be talked 
about,, but they will not be very constructive. Ths'tead', expect and encourage 
solution statements, such ast "fou know, it's possfble that if Jinked our 
wefl-baby clinic system to'ea^ly childhood education that V^e could have a^ 
health and education service^ program in these four communities." That is 
a creative idea. Although presently, it may not be possible .for economic 
or other reasons, this. is the kind of statement to teinforcey It is a 
"creative, imaginative 'statement, directed toward service program develop- ^ 
ment. -Jhe person is saying, "This seems to be a better way of- doing " 
this." Those kinds of statements, howerver, cannot be forthcoming without 
some kind- of knowledge of the situation: f 

Build that basic knowledge core for a Council, so' that they feel a 
part of 'things, are aware of the historical perspective', and ^understand 
their task as >best as we can decide upon it, although, granted^ it's never 



100% clear. -Armed with knowledge they carf then move with you and the other - 
Council, rnembers toward creative, imaginative^" solution-type statements 
based on a feeling of security, understanding and the willingness to take 
intellectual risks backed by a thorough knowledge of the problem^ the* 
organization. Council and its role and function* It boils down basically ' 
to what I call the KYB principle: .Know Your Business. If you do not want 
ta take the time to know your busi<ness, then please leave. Because you 
can ^et us all in terrible troub'le if you do not know what you are talking 
about. Now, I do not want to freeze you in position by having you, say ' 
to' yourselves, "Gee, I don't kpow all there is to know about this so msybe ^ 
I'd better not sit here, maybe Td better 1-eave." But this is a serious 
matter. We are in a big ballgame competing with other major issu.es for 
economic resources, as well. as for psychological support from the community 
and the society. Unless we know our business, we can get into deep trouble. 

Let me give you a little anecdote that illustrates the poiRt about the 
KYB principle. It has been said that a young fellow ret^irning from Vie't 
Nam, who was going to get the G. I. Bill in order to help reestablish him- 
self in society, decided that he was not going to go back^ to downtown 
Philadelphia. He had had enough of urban life, and this was his chance to 
satisfy a dream' and a fantasy 'that he had had for many years; His dream was 
to go out into the rural areas. of Pennsylvania - and to get into'the fanning 
business. That sounded exciting; it was something he. wanted to do. He 
decided he was going to come back to Pennsylvania and use his G. I. Bill to 
buy a small farm in Western Pennsylvania and go into the pig-raising business 
He said, "That sounds simple; it 'can't be too difficult. I don't know 
too much about it, but Tm sure j| can get the technical assistance I need 
from the University of North Carolina to go into the pig-raising business 
in Pennsylvan'ia." So he did. Now he ^did not have a great deaf of money, 
so all he could afford was one sow. He did not know much about it, but 
he kn^w, instinctively, that in order to get on with the pig-raising busi- 
ness, he heeded more than one pfg, and that he probably needed somfe service 
for that sow. So he got up bright and e*arly one morning after looking^ at 
Jtiis .technica:t''assistanc6 catalogue as* to where the closest service might 
be, went out behind the house to the pig sty, put the §ow in the wheelbarrow 
ar)d trundled her twenty miles out to the service station, -'paid $25, which 
was almost all he had left, got the service for the ^ovf, brought the-sow 
back, put her in the pig "Sty and thought, "Now we^re under way." Next 
morning he woke up, dashed downstairs, and out In the backyard to the pig 
sty, lifted up the sow and there were no piglets. He was Veally upset. 
He spent $25 and went to all of that trouble. "WelT", he said, "I^corranitted 
myself, I can't stop, at'this,; point." Knowing there wa? another service 
center a little farther aways he put the sow in the wheejbarrort, truftdled 
her 28 miles to the second service 'station, paid $51-, brought the sow, back 
and put her in the pig sty. The next morning he got up and raced downstairs 
into the pig sty, and, once. again, found no piglets. "What* the . . .?" 
He was really upset. He then said to his wife, "You know, honey, we've ^ 
just got to keep going until something happens because we've. got too much' 
invested in the farm, the pig sty^d the sow. We'll try.it one more time; 
and we're going into the automobile^usiYiess if that doesnjt work." So 
he put the sow in the wheeltfSrrow arfdl pushed her 55 mile?, up and back. 
This time it. cost him $100* "Ffe put ttie sow in the pig sty and went tp bed. 
The next morning he got up, but he j/st couldn't bring himself to go down 



and look, so he jabbe^^ wife/ih,t^e ribs andT ^^id^^^ /'HoneyVgo oiit? and *^ 
look and see if we gc^^y ^^ti^.^'^'^^m and aft^r ab^uf 

five minutes, he cou1d^flo;^0hgef^p^^ he gdt o^^t of Jbed, 

♦ flew down the stairs, r^Cf^^^f^'^^^ ^^^h^S *he tOuse, met ftfs i/vje 
coming back, in througtf-it^ij<i 
piglets?" She said, 
you." 



xi^'dX^^^ s^;^'"HQney^. any piglets? 

y "ffo^ bpt Si^sG^^ In^he wheelBltrrow wai*^g for^ 
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^ "^'ne^^qf tlf^*Tmpo 

' ;o^^eiita<i;ofi\tr:^ining actWlti^s, ihat'4t^fj6uld ,be as c^nefully planne<j 
^'^"s any'o.l6^r?^aGtiv^''ty^ iri which t^?'CouneHl bldomelfr'WJO.lv'e'd. Xou^RaVe 
P!f^o4?bly^aifeady been -b^seiged by a ^arjpe number ancT yarh'ety of'^'aH^niat-tve 
^-ux^ .a x.^- ^fJpTanning, approach. over 

blastt el-eirfenjt$,-j Yqu^-^% 
• V. . . - . • • ^ : organizatioTj and tjien 

£5^'.^ \. I^f^'^l^^well as being, aw^^i of the resources that^.you tiave and those that 
y\ jid^ l^e''necessar^."ij^4g)u^^^ implemeilt the st^^tegies or the 

j^^opjS 'that ^^^^^T ni^st also be aware of your, minus es. rwhai, are 
^% .vti^^constraihtjtf*^»if^enns 0*? ancf imaginat^^)3f5f One majdr • . ' 

!*:^\5^nstraint ^'%^ncjl activity^ is defihitely an inadecHtmJ^.^level of under- ^ 
* ' .l/st^ntling^^^ Jfyour need is to dey^lop a. workshop c^fTalterr 

\,. 'Tiativ^^^ijP^^s^.d^- staff ing;.g^ and yo'ur Coun^iV-does not^ understand 

wha.fe^^J^ijp^ 'fetfi^^^ a constraiint, because you are 

#rlE iM^^'S^^"^''^^^ to^taU about a group home ^ 



^^tl«e\^:krfoV.Wha^t*»a* gr 



T^is may .^ip^'qulre that you go out 




shouli 



^--^^^^^^ 9vernight in one., i;ij)rder to really 

' V^^^^'^^^get^/v^adMC^^ of \ What' a. group home is ^IT aboHt.' 

r.-.^vi ^^Mii.. in^'ttiSK^anning, of an orientation Conference are: 

ng needs; tb^tal^ avail able resources to help meet 
Iwhp Cjart deliver the training; to disAver fhe space 
etemine a^udget; to determine the constraints; to. 
be held and who can not. be there at that^tim^^; and 

-^^ -vr^- ^<^>^etermine, what B<ifrions going to undertake .in order to ' 

'"■^"^^Sel iy^r ii^first^r'ate ^orfentat^bn^^ activity. . You must develop -a 

•methad fof/sitisfTiri^iR^* needs. ident>ftijed )ind you must j?e aware of it be- 
fore you lake youf first^-tep.r 'You "fttlst T>aye a way to find out whether 
. fhe Conference Vak^ef^ettiVe in^^satjsfying ttie needs .you identified. We^ 
have all attelided. dozens. of bea'utjfully conducted Conferences^, which started 
plit to satisfy -an infarpration gap such as the content in a new set of regu- 
* Nations. Unforturtately., the Conference does everything but address itself" to 
what exactly those regu^jlatibns "are. You go home with a nice wartn feeling; 
'you meet some- new people; there were some nice socials, and you hav6 acquired' 
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rsl^ino^^^^n^ that ypj^ng fellow obvious 
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many materiah you can show your wife and your'boss, but you still 'do not*' 
know what the regulations are. That need has not been met. 

If you know-your business, you can set up the basic st?ps and insure 
a pre-arranged evaluation activity to test whether or not you have been 
successful. The evaluation is for your purposes, so that you can compare the 
results, whether they are from an informal or formal evaluation of your 
Conference, with your needs. Then you will know that* you no longer have 
a- particular need or that you have only met about one-half of that need. 
Evaluation is a very important element, and i^ 90% of all Conferences that 
element is omitted. Most of the tir^e you go home with a warm feeling, but 
with no data, and no understanding. We are not in the business of creating 
warm feelings, and we should not be squandering money on happy times. .It 
is okay to, have fun in the going^ but you should be task-oriented, and the 
only way to find out to wh&'t- degi^ee you are ta^k-oriented is to have a pre- 
planned evaluation activity. The evaluation activity will let you know 
whether or not you in fact oriented anybody or just satisfied that little 
box on your pert chart that said-oji December 7, we are going to have a 
training Conference-so on December you can put a check in that box and 
feel good.. * -v' 

All off us have guilt feelings because of participating in such 
Conferences, but we are not going to do that any more. To be effective, 
then, there must be clear identification of the training needs and a good, 
thoughtful look at the resources. The resources should be imaginative, 
not simply a series of standup lectures, or passing. out print materials. 
Enumerate the constraints and then decide on the actions necessary in order 
to achieve a first-rate orientation which can be evaluated and which relates 
to the .need statements. ^ - • 

The Big Seven " . • " 

We are' discussing a planning system, a way of systematically getting 
at what it is you want to do'.' What should^you ask yourself at the outset 
in regard to the content elements of a training activity? Be sure to ask 
all of "The Big Seven-" Basically all those charts boil down to seven 
crucial questions. You can keep a check list in your shirt pocket or your 
"purse to be sure that as you progf-ess in the planning and the. implementation 
of a training Conference, you include all seven, questions. Be clear at the 
outset who yoijr customer is, and dp not just invite the whole town, because^- 
then you will -have a lot of customers who are coming from very different 
places in terms of their understanding of why the> are there. Do'a thorough, 
thougbt'ful review jin your own head, and in a small discussion group with your 
Council, as to exactly -v/ho the customer is. , 

One very important activity that is not going on 'Often enough around 
the country is for DD Councils to develop a systematic Briefing for the 
hierarchies -of consumer groups concerning what they are doing and what they 
are planning to do'. There are certain risks, particularly i.f there is some 
alfenation of affection between these groups, but I think the Coujicil has 
the responsibility to keep everybody informed, whether or not the groups are 
actually supportive. Often times it is important fcrr Councils to identify 
who, other than Council members, needs continuing input with regard to 
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Council actioni. How are you going to deliver the information? ^ Is it^f 
going to be a'^ne-day meeting? Is it goitig to be a standup lecture? Are 
■you going to get Professor Brains from the nearby University to come and 
bore^verybody to death, or are you going to find some really interesting 
way to present that information? Why are you doing it? Is it just f^r 
fun, or is it something you feel that you ought to do, or is there ritionale 
for developing animproved level of understanding and knowledge in the heads 
of certain people? - ' . il V ; 

» . /' ' -*r 

And when are you going to do it? People are peddling mivles ,f5el/iing 
insurance, *or practicing law, .and they can not always give up a day's /pay. 
You know that; I am telling you something you already know. But, the'"when". 
is critical, because you need to have the mule's attention if you want hirn 
■ to learn something new. And, so, you often find yourself having to meet 
'on Friday evenings, or on Saturdays, and people grouch; they would rather be 
out fishing, mowing the lawn, or watching the football game on Saturday 
afternoon; therefore, the "when" of it can be Very important. 

And where? .If you have it in downtown Dallas, and a fire sale is 
being held, you are going to lose most of your members, because they are 
going to go over and buy fire trucks while you are trying to giv6 them 
information. The ."where" of it is very important. Choose a place that is 
not too relaxed, but relaxed enough so that you can let people focus their 
attention on the process and, the content of what you are trying to convey* 
Do npt forget the evaluation aspect- Be sure and ask yourself, "What 
happened?" * . , 

\, ''So, the Big Seven are What, Who, .Where, How, Why, -When and What 
Happened? If you are a chairperson or a planner and you have a task gr<)up 
assigned to prepare a plan- for a training Conference, when that plan is 
brought to you, look at* it with the checklist in your left hand, and if 
those seven things are not answered by that proposal or that plan, then 
say, for example, "Well, we really need to look a little "bit closer at why 
we are doing this. " 

Dae thing that' we often do not think enough about when we get into 
the orientation-training business is that the tempo of it, the content of 
it, and the way that the. knowledge is delivered must be shaped or packaged, 
and timed. This should all, be thought of as a function of the "who" part 
of tt. Who 'are the customers? Wha are tKe targets of the training activity? 
There are at least four categories of people.. When you-are thinking about 
the "who" and about the "how" of delivering content,* think about it with the 
type of target group that you have in mind. The four target categories 
include t'he doers, the helpers, the shapers and the stoppers. We must J 
reco^nfze four kinds of folks in terms of our attempts to be good and ^ 
effective Council ,nierfibers. When we get to training, or delivering- infbn^- 
tion, no matter how' intensively or extensively, the training will be shaped 
asv^a function of the kind of target that we are trying to reach. 

"l The doers are the people we wanj: to move to action, because they are 
directly involved in the action, themselves.. We want certain agency 
personnel to do certain -things ; we wdnt certain program personnel to under- 
st.and or to do certain things. Tho^e are the action people-the doers. The 
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transference of information or orientation to the doers is extremely impor- 
tant. They need to know .not only how but why, because then if they have 
to make decisi.ojnis in the course of their doing, they will have some under- 
standing of v/h^t. they are about, and they can be more effective and can 
modify their own behaviors as they proceed. The doers are exceedingly 
important people. 

Helpers are peopT&^who do not have direct action behaviors, but who 
should be reached, and need to.be reached. T.hey are the helpers, the 
people who back up the doers. They may be the advisory board or the 
advisory commission of the State Department of Mental Health. These are 
the policy-makers, the decision-makers. They are much like shapers, but I 
will explain the difference shortly. The helpers are people whose heads 
you want to reach with your data, your point of view, your plans, your 
actions, your history, so that they wilj be in a position to help the doers 
or to help you when called upon.- They 'need to be in the know, and there- 
fore, information needs to be provided for them. 

Shapers are people who mold public opinron, or points of view. An 
example of a training activity for this kind of target group could^be to 
develop a special Con-ference once a year for the editors of the newspapers 
io your state, to inform them about such things^as the problems of develop- 
mentally disabled people, the functions of the Council, the plans for the 
^upcoming year, and the issuer that are likely, to arise. This briefing is" 
very important, because these people shape public opinion. Everyone of 
you knows that one bad paragraph tn one well-read editorial can be fatal. 
And it may not have been intended to be malevolent at all; perhaps it was 
intended to be hg^pful. How many times fias an editor or a newspaper report- 
er said', "Gee, you know, I thought I was doing you gflys a favor, I gave you 
some front page space." And you say, "Yeah, but you speUed our name 
wrong." Hopefully it is not that trivial a problem, but the shapers - 
people who mold and influence public opinion - are important targets, be- 
cause in turn, tl^ir knowledge is translated into legislative action. 

^Finally, there are the' stoppers . These ar.e people who make,a business 
out of stopping other people from doing* things. They do not do much on their 
own; they just go arenind stopping others. They are, I suppose, the develop- 
mental disability counter^part of Johnny Bench; they are alWays in there 
catching and becoming barriers, but never coming up with their own ideas. 
One very;iarge chunk of the stopper population is people who are initially 
.neutral ^n an issue, but because they were not advised, or felt that they 
were no| advised, oftentimes say, "Well, you d.idn't consult with me." They 
are^ self-appointed people; I'm. certain you can think of spm^ 'in your own 
life spsce. I'f at all possible, avoid mobilizing a n§.ut%| group against - 
you by Ijmply not keeping them informed. An eXampTe^Jo'f j^hiis intone state 
occurr^/when the^^tate bar association was mal igned'in the newspapers for 
not herping a special interest group address the issue of;* zoning laws so the 
group could proceeji with the -develo»pment of group hbmes.^ That bar associa- , 
tion did not have the foggiest, notion that the DD Council even existed. 
Suddenly, it .appears* that the DD Qpuficil called them S-.0-3*s. They then had 
no choice but to be stoppers. Consider the potential stopper populations 
when you think about your public education program, your baclfgrounding , 
your orienting, and your briefing types of activities. The potential 



♦stoppers win not always listen; they may not always attend closely, be- 
cause they may not feel like they need- to know what it is you are^trying 
to tell them. • But, in a case like the, one i; mentioned , you are not going 
tp get very f$r with zoning law changes unless you can mobilize the critical 
discTplirfe in that area to^support you, namely the bar a^ssociation, th^^ 
lawyers, and oth^s like the county commissioners, the zoning directors', 
etc. So there are potential stopper papulations that ^ou definitely ough|:. 
to consider. 

The point here is to realize that there are at least four categpnes 
of potential customers for training j for receiving infprmati.on from Council 
or .Council -staff activities, and that it is very important that you are . 
aware of the fact that there are aUernative targets. Due to the^-ever 
preseot^ problem of limited resources', I feel it necessary to rank -order the. 
customers in terms of importance in being reached. After all, you cannot 
turn yourself into a fulltime public relations firm, br training organiza- 
tion. Therefore, I would attack the doers primarily, and if I had some 
additional resources, I would go after the helpers,^ and if I still had more, 
I would then pursue the shapers, and finally I would go after the stoppers. - 
Depending on how..comprehensive the activity is, these are the categories of ' 
targets of importance in terms of the orientation and training business. 

Just a brief note about media and. materials. I think that everyone 
has experienced,' probably in connection with formal education, the absolute 
boredom of sitting theatre style, for hours on end, listening to someone 
drone on, in a sometimes unintelligible voice\ about a topic you lare sure 
you really need to kn'ow about. Please try, to avoid that. There are enormous 
resources that are oftentimes much more simple to^access or to develop than 
you might think. 

I am well aware of the fact that at the crucial moment *the slide 
projector will jam, or the transparency will burn* before your eyes, but try 
to mix, match, and use multiple approaches. Do not play the old army game 
of deciying how much you are going to tell them, then tell them,. then tell 
them what you told them. Do it in different ways. Use audio tapefs and the 
materials in you'^' Conference kit. Jhere is a great deal to be said about 
alternative v*ays of delivering information. It is not that difficult to 
get more sophisticated,, and besides,^ it is really more^ fun for people to be 
able to see what you said and to hear it,, as well as to do some of the other 
things that we will discuss. ..It itjust plain laziness to have a Conference, 
even if* it is only a three-hdur Conference, and to rent a room and put some 
:.fihiirs in a row, a podium up. front with a glass t)f water, and say to whomever 
/is/going to hG:fd^ forth, there is your three hours, if^^ou are a partici- 
pant in that kind of activity, you should protest that 'ffft)§^e in^ Charge are 
insulting your intelligence. ' You have more to do than just toJ:pme and 
listen. You sHould be allowed to participate, to see some alternative 
points of view, while you are receiving and integrating this information; 
"As a planner oT^ a Conference, you can help that process through the selectioii 
of the content presented by carefully reviewing'.the step.s\ involved and by 
looking at the rationale, as 'well as by using some of the technology that ^ 
has been developed in order to facilitate a. transfer of information.^ . . 
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• There is also ari unfortunate aspect of technology being used to 
transfer information. At every conference t-here are people who come .with 
compUte moral detachment; they have brought their Norelco or Sony, and _ 
they win put it right next to you and bug you, and I suppose ^the message 
that is being transmitted- is_that "I've come here and I'm so interested in 
what your're saying that I'm going to capture it and take it home, and I'm 
going to listen to it, and I'fn going to play it for my class." Ninety- " 
percent of those people .never listen to the tape again. They tape the pre- 
sentation and^hey might .take , pictures,, but they re*ily are not "getting" 
it. What they are doing, in most eases, is holding it all at a distance. 
What I would rather "they do is just listen and participate and get it into 
their heads so that they understand it, and it becomes part^ of them. Then •' 
they can go home and really give it to somebody else. Do not come and 
take it for the Archives, which , is where it goes, because none^of us go 
to the Archives, although. we might say we -do. How many peopl'e have rows 
^f tapes^ and little memos they have never again listened- to or read? So, 
we must consider on a contining basis the critical areas of targets, plann- 
ing systems. The Big Seven, and media materials. y 

Evaluation , 

Now I would like to say something else about evaluation. Let me \ 
first tell you what evaluation, is not. ^ There aye a number of words in bur 
lexicon which are used interchangeably, but which confuse issues. I think 
it is important for yoli to point out when you speak to your Oouncils that 
you must develop a way to evaluate your program or plan. - Th/is is not dia- 
gnosis. Diagnosis and evaluation are used almost interchangeably in the 
clinicat world, whether it is health, education, or social work. Diagnosis 
is a specific analysis of an individual with the intent of some type of 
treatment. You -do not want a diagnosis of your orientation or training plan. 
Assessment is very similar to diagnosis. It is the gathering of specific 
data about a person, so that you can-formulate an effective prescription, 
whether the prescription is for health or-educational purposes. Assessment 
does not necessarily, lead to a label or catergorization like diagnosis would, 
but in any case, it is not ah evaluation. To assess the situation is not to 
evaluate it, because you do not end with a statement about the effective- 
ness of the process leading to previously described objectives. Finally,, 
research is not evaluation. Research is a systematic pursuit of the answer- 
to a previously defined question. Evaluation is. not pursuit of a previously 
described question. ' 

Evaluation is the process of checking the method you have, used t^ 
^^achieve an end to see whether or not, what you wanted to take place actually 
happened. There are several ways to go about evaluation. , It does not have 
•t<J^be a highly formal procedure,' with a standardized instrument and a check- 
list, You can. have formal' evaluation, and that is fine, but it is oftentimes 
difficult to do. because you may not have firmly fixed in your. mind s^e way 
' to develop -an instrument to evaluate the outcomes. /There will always be 
,a.few people who will say, "This* is kindergarten stuff; I'm not filling 
out any checklist." Try not to cause any Gaza strip about the whole thing, 
but instead jsay that "Tt would Ije help ful ," that "We are n ot testing you; it 
.is simply, helpful to us to know how well we're doing so we-can modify our 
approach if we are hot doing well.';' " ' , ■ 



Now let us turn to intmediate versus delayed evaluation. Oftentimes , 
the full impact of training activities can only be measured a good bit 
after the activity has taken place. What you are really shooting for in most 
cases with training is, not just a change in the vocabulary of the person, 
or the customers who are involved, but a change in their behavior. One of 
the most difficult things to, measure is a change in attitude, something we 
really do not even know how to measure. It does not mean that we should not 
try or that it can not be done, but at this point you are primarily intefest- 
e'd in your training activity^ " • 

In modifying people's behaviors, you can judge best by delayed 
evaluation. Six months later you can look to see if the planners and various 
state agencies are, in fact, using some of the techniques in their everyday 
practice which were provided ttirough a Conference that you helped support 
on planning techniques for bureaucrats, in tb,e area of handicapped persons. 
You can take an actual follow-through look at whether behaviors were, in 
fact, changed. And these behaviors can best be n]easured a good bit distant 
from the Conference, to see if in fact, the long-term behaviors of the people 
you have attempted to modify have actually changed. That is important; it 
is called delayed measure. It is also important to remember, that complicated 
and comprehensive training activities sometimes require an integration, or 
a kind of settling in, of information. People do not always respond 
immediately. Sometimes you simply cannot, and there have been many studies 
that have indicated quite clearly that when you try to measure for chaoge 
right after a Conference, you find either no change, or sometimes you find 
dramatic change. Then when {you return to those same people six months later, 
they have either gone back tp their old ways or they have forgotten what you 
told them. Perhaps, however, where previously no chaijge might have been 
noticed, you now notice a change, a delayed effect because a period of " ' 
synthesizing or integrating has taken place. This can only be captured by ^ 
a delayed evaluation of your Conference which could be either formal or 
informal. You could go around in six months and say, "Hey, remember that 
'Conference we had last fall? A number of people felt that that was very 
useful. I wonder if you felt that it was useful." And if they say, 
"What Conference?" that tells you something. ^Or .they could say, "You know., 
I never told you this^A but that was a complete bomb. I ciidn't get anything 
out of that. I taJked\to Charlie about three weeks later, and Chaflie thinks 
it was a bomb too%" But they think you are such nice people they-do not tell 
you.^ Since you need to know these things, tfie delayed aspects of the evalua- 
tion are very important. 

Direct versus indirect evaluation. Yqu can oftentimes find out better 
from third parties (such ^s the bosses of people you are trying/to affect) 
about the effect of your training activity. "You remember last|;fall when you 
supported Charlie*s going to a Conference^on planning^r an.,art^.cle written 
in the area Of DO? Da you think that Charlie got any value frc|n that?" 
"Oh yeah, Charlie has been a'^changed person, ever since he came' back. He 
just sleeps all day. ..." Sometimes you do not go directly to the consumer 
to get evaluation feedback; you can do it in an indirect fashion.. Consumer 
groups are oftentimes good .thermometers as to-what is happening as a result 
of Council activities, and you do not always have to wait far them to 
express s- 'their opinion, and they do not always have to be asked. 
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Conclusion * . ' * 

Basically, the guide here is the KYB principle '(Know Your Business), 
so that you can thoughtfully develop and deliver information to keep people 
on the landscape of developing plans and servi.cgs for handicapped persons. 
There are various categories of customers for ifour training activities, 
there are various ways to go about it, and in all cases it is important 
to evaluate. I gave you an anecdote about how important it is to Know . 
•Your Business; please try to remember some of those things. You may not i 
.like my seven point checklist, and if you don't, create one of your own. 
Even if you do not like or feel comfortable with some aspects, of it, you 
should be thoughtful about training. You should plan training as carefully 
as you do a service program. ^You can receive very negative- reactions from 
poorly planned activities of any kind, and that is especially true with 
regard to training or 'orientation activities. So, I see this as having 
helped us into the thoughtful business of orientation training with some of 
the basic, Rudimentary, general kinds of principles which I think are useful 
and thought-provoking. Now I will stop and hope that this introduction 
will help us move Into the Conference, where we will look in greater detail 
at many aspects of orientation and training. 
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The purpose of tlils material I's to.outline^a process for. training that 
focuses on alterrnative approaches to deinstitutionalization. While the. 
training is designed for members of Developntental Disabilities Councils, 
it can be used for training other groups. The training design,, developed 
by Eugfene Watson of the School^ of Education at UNC-CH, can be used in 
content area.s other than deinstitutional ization. This description is^ 
organized. as follows: • ' • ^ 

* I. Objectives for Council Members \ * - . ' 

li. Trainfing Content and Procedures c. - 

A. .Sub-group Meijibership 

B. General Content and Role Adoption 

C. Sub-group Function " # * 

D. Specific Content Format , ■ , 

E. Full Council Function 
III. Selected Readings List 

Negotiation and Role Play Exercise ^r Deinstitutionalization 

I. Objectives for Council Members , . ^. • ' 

Council member participants in the .training exercise^will , upon its ^ 
conclusion, be able to: . . ^ 

0 

A. Present the lia^ic characteristics of ope approach to deinstitution- 
alization to other Council members; 

» *■ * 

B. State certain characteristics of two others approaches; 

' C. Cite certain advantages "and disad\?antages of each approach; 

D. Provide a brief^^descriptioHf^of characteristics^ shared by alterna- 
; - : . , tive approaches; ^ ' ' . 

E. Present elements af a Council plan^on which at least pne^fac-et^of 
each approach .i,s -appropriately included*, an;i 

. F. Replicate*^ the exerci^se with their resfiecti>}e home Council. ^ , ^ 

I'l.. -Training Content and Procedure - 

A. Sub-group Membership ' \ • 

The total training group, to be regarded a^ a state Developmental 
Disabilities Council^, is divided into as many equal groups as there are / 
^approaches to be presented. A sub-group* thus formed must consist of a ^ 
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minimum of three members and should not exceed tgn (10) in order to insure 
maA*imum« effacti^^enes^s. An exercise-of this nature could accomodate as many 
as^forty (40) ^participants if .one or two add-itional approaches wer'e present- 
ed. Etrch 'sub-group -^wil 1 select a representative 'to present one approach, 
as'its'plan, to the full Council. A consultant may not be chosen as the. 
group's representative. , - * 

B. General Content and Role Adoption ' ' . ^ 

In* this particular session three approaches to deins'titutionalization 
win be presented: (1) state agency initiated, (2) regional institution 
initiated and "(3) consumer initiated. Each sub-group will assume the role 
of the group identified in their approach, including values, attitudes, 
ves'ted interests and concerns. The sub-group leaders will assume the roles 
Of: (1) Director of a' state agency for the^ state agency initiated approach, 
(2). regional institution Superintendent Tor tjie regiojial Institution initiat- 
ed approach, and (3) Director of th'e state ARC fpr the consumer initiated 
approach. The sub-group monbers will assume the supporting ro.les of state 
agency officials, regional staff, including institutipnaKstaff , and consumer 
organization mefpbers respectively.- 

- ^. ♦ # ^ ' . ' • 

C. Sub-group Function ' ' * ' ' • • 

\ * . ' ^ - x 

Each .sub-group wMVl caucus to study one apprff&ch to deinstitutional- 
ization in order to prepare. a presentation and defense of, its approach by 
the represbrtetive. If possible, a consultant, either personally familiar 
with the approach and'/or possessing appropriate materials, will be attached 
to each syb-group. The sub-groups will be allowed no more than 35 minutes 
at wh-ich time the full group (Couficil ). will .reassemble. " ^ 

D. Specific 'Content Formajt ^ ^ 

V The deinstitutionalization "plan" and rationale developed by each 
sub-group is to be presented as the best approach under consideration by 
the Developmental Disabilities Council •* ' The^fol lowing format is to be 
used in^the construction of sub-group presentations: 

1. Definition of Deinstitutionalization 

, rf' deemed important by the group, a distinctipn should be drawn 
between deinstitutionalization and depopulation. Definitions of othen terms, 
such as institution, consumer,^ etc. may be appropriate if time permits. . 

• . 2. Goals ' ' 

. \A consiaeration bf who s+iould be deinstitutiona-l ized and when 
should b^\included here, in addition to -the broader social , economic and 
pol it 3 cal Icon sequence's. ' - ' 

*A11 concrete, data-based rationales and arguments will be derived from a 
common body of hypothetical information made available ^to all Council members 
for work 'in the sess^ion. , » t V ' 



E. Full Council Function . . " , . *• 

The .full "Developmental Disabilities Council", will reassemble immedi- 
ate\y tollowing the 35 minute sub-group preparation period. The"group will 
be arranged as indi-catednn the diagram below: 
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representative memb.er 
suppo^ctirfg member" . 



The full Council will be given the assignment of deciding upon thte ONE . BEST 
approach to deinsti/6utiOnal ization from, apioung those presented by i ts' 
constjituent groups I ' ' V' * ' • - 

The representative will have exactly f.iv,e minutes to present a^ ^ 
summary of his/her respectiv.e group's approach-. * 

After each 6f 'the afiproa'Ches has been presented, the representatives, 
with the help of th^ij suppprting* members , will discyss the Various alter- 
natives' in pursuit bf.'closure on a best choice.. To f^flitate ,thi s , either 
the supporting members pr^tl>e represerltatives can s.top th.e discussion ty 
saying, "time" , which would send th'e representative back to his/her sub- > 
group for. 30 $econds to receive additional information, suggestions, or 
corrections to enhance their group's* power of persuasion. When a break is , 
called, all communication between sub-group .leaders ^ceases ^'pr^ the fuTl > 
•30. seconds. Howeveir, all groups' may use this time to-caucus if neoessary. 
A break may^ be .repeated for an additional consecutive 30 second period. > ^ 
only- once by the ;same subrgroup. A sub-group is allowed only .threfe calls' 
for* time .out. ' ^ . ' * * * *. " ' 

. ^ • * ■ *' 

. ' Following the disucssion period, theire will be 20 minutes of negotia-. 

tionwherein \h§ group will yield'their sub-group t)artisan roles' fn favor ^ 

of seeking genuine compromise on the is'sues and content presented^.^ 

Tbe^final lO^minutes wilT consist of "a debriefing 'and discus-sion 
concerning the process of *group^dec^ision maki^ng.. There should be an analysis 
of the method, in*c.ludin^ the inevit^able tendenpy towards .a "wiorlose" 
battle among .sub-groups before jnovement towards, compromise, collaboration 
and true negotiation begins. , ? ' * * . . ' 

III. Selected Readings ' - * . ' . * 

A. . To be read Iprior to session; sent earlier to^p^articipant^. ^ 

Paul, "Advocacy 'P6tential of Ueveloprnental Disabilities 

Counci Is" . " • ' * . ^ * * ' » 

2. Thiele, Paul, Ne'ufeld, "Deinstitutibnaliza-tion' of* the Develop- 
mentally Disabled" ' ' . ' " 



3, Goal Priorities' 

As a part of the priprity coosnderations inherent in each special 
interest group, there should some consideration of^the rela^tij^e. import- 
ance .of (a) prevention of ifistitutionalization, (b) institutional reform 
and (c) -^institutional depopul^ion io a phased progrp of action. The 
plan should also consid^^ budget .priori ti es ; where and how most of the 
money should be spent. 

^ 4., Program 

. . 1 ' • " 

•Each sub-group should identify the essential features of their ' • 
approach and the bpisic jmplemeptong strategies. ' " ^ , 

i 5. Administration ^ . ^ 

How •and'^ whef^G can the program best be administered? Consldera- ' 
XTon should be giverr to the issue of centralization vs. decentralizatior>. 

6. Assur^ce^ and^^Special Considerations 

a. How will the program be evaluated? By whom? ^ ^ 

, b: 'How will accoujitabi 1 ity be managed? 

c. Who .wilTmorfi tor the- program? How? ^ • 

d. How will premature depopulation be avoided? 

\^ Bv' How will public education be handled? 

^ ^ * * . ^ 

f. How. will real corfimuntty services (as opposed to r planned"', 
"anticipated", or "on paper onV" services^ be assured? . 

, ' * Who will advocate for the developmental needs^sthe conti- ^ 

nuity of experience an'd legal rights fpr the developmental' 
» S ^ '\ Ty xiisabled .i^n addition to basic provisions for room and 
board? , - * \ 

' Jk . ' ^ '^h. What will t;he bureaucratic impact of the .program' on 
* ' institutions? In^tituljiw^taff roles? Unions? Communi- 

. ' . — ty s^rv.ices? Howv/ill this tse hand"^ed? By whom? 

^ ^ i.'; What is the likely cds,t-benept of this approach? 

What is the strongest feature of this ei^proach? 

^ The f5resentatibn^ should in some way address the first five. issues , 
of the format list.. To the*extent possible, given the 35 minute, tirne limit, 
selectivd^ responses to topics of particUTar interest under number six • , 
should be developed. r , . ' \ - ^ " 



3. SheefenbWger, "Deinstitutionalization in Perspective" 

4. Warren, "Role of the Consumer in Planning and Delivering 
Services" • ^ 

5: Farah, "State Agency Planning for Deinstiti(tiona1 ization" 

f 

To be handed out at the session. 

1. Material on each approach to eadh of the 3 sub-groups 

2. Hypothetical data to facilitate deinstitutionalizatfcin 
planning . , . 

3. Neufeld, "Deinstitutionalization: An Examination of 
; .Approaches" ' , 

4. Paul, Watson, Neufeld, "Alternative Approaches' to Deinstitu 
tional ization" . • - ^ 
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Orientation aind reorientation of Developmental Disabilities Council 
Members is indeed an on going process. Regular additions of new members, 
fre^quent changes in legislation and the ever changing and dynamic process 
of rendering services' to persons vyith developmental disabilities mandates' 
that a variety of training techniques be employed to assist Council members 
in meeting theiV important responsibilities. A 'training technique which 
has demonstrated its broadband varied applicabilUy is the Case Study' 
Process. ^ ' . , 

The Case Study as training technique is a siinple procedure to admin- 
' ister. rt is flexible and can be utilized equally well with both n^ew and 
veteran Council members. 

. The Case Study Process is defined as that which occurs within a ^ * 

"group in response to examinttig and discussing a given statement which has 

been created for the explicit purpose of .stimulating maximum discussion. 

The major objective, therefore, of a C^se Study orientation approach is * * 

the development of a process of open and candid communication within the 
group. , * ' ' • 

Organizing a Case Study 

; " "One of the major considerations in using the Case Study technique is 
. the* actual presentation of the written content to seWe as the source for 
tfie discussion. An example of a^ Case Study is attached at the conclusion 
of this article. The following principles apply to writing a Case Study: ^ 

' The material should, be short, clearly written and to the point. 
Avoid cumbersome a1rid/or confusing verbiage and keep it to one full page at 
^ost. Aoyt^g* beyond £hat will tend to lose the group. 

The topic chosen .for presentation should be sufficiently realistic 'for 
the group to relate to'it,J)ut it should not be one which is currently a 
real problem to resolve before theTgroup. 'if it is .not realistic, the 
group wop't identify with it and discussion will wander without purpose?*^ If 
it is a real issue currently before the group, the discussion will also 
become "real" and rather than stimulate the process of open and candid- 
communication; oid positions will be advanced with members becoming too. 
« concerned with the outcome rather than the^ process. 
* » ^ ' 

In other words, if in real life the group is* embroiled in, let us' 
say, the pro's and con's of deinstitutionalization, don't use that topic 
as the content for discussion. Pick instead a less heated issue such as 
housing or transportation. Participants will be more at ease with it and ^ 
a more wholesome discussion will result. Thus, pick ^ issue which is ^ , 
currently a "non issue." 

Remember, that the material must be designed to stimulate <iiscussion. 
In order to do so, you should avoid making definitive statements. Instead 
your material should be provocative, and provide the opportunity for members 
of the group to take opposing positions. If the materiaTdoesn' t enable, the 
,group to do this, the ensuing discussion^ won' t allow the members to engage in 
such important experiences as resolution of conflict and compromise. ' 
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As is true with any group'^ concerned with .stimulating .discussion, the 
STze-j3f the group has a direct influence on the quality of the discussion. 
Between six and ten participants are thought to be ideal to engage in a Case 
Study Process. Although it is riot always possible 'to control the number in 
.attendance, you should fae av/are of its importance and strive for this ideal 
in-order to provide an opportunity for maximum participation by all members. 

The leader of the group has two import^t functions to perform: he 
is responsible to give the "charge"' to the group and to monitor very strict- 
,ly the time being consumed in discussion of the-material • He is not, * 
\ however^, to enter into the .discussion of the issues before .the group. 

The "charge" would usually be as f&ll'ows. The leader would pass but 
the written Case Study "to the group ?hd ask them to read it caj^efallyl / He 
, would then clarify any confusion about "the material and answer any questions 
which the group, might have- Explaining that this material is' hypothetical 
but fairly representative of a real situation, he would emphasize that it 
offers several options :^£Qr solution. .Pointing out that the group may have 
to make certain assumption?* as they discuss these issues, he then would 
state that the group. has a specific amounrt of time to come to a position ^ 
''which all of the members can -support a^nd commit themselves to implement. 
A At this point, the leader" becomes deliberately silent, consciously ^resi'sts 
being dv^awn into the discussion and hopefully the procesSj begins. ' ' 
-* 

■ The time allowed for discussion is dictated b^ two factors; (complexity 

* of the issue being discussed and constraints upon the group itself. It 
usually takes about 20 to 30 minutes for the first level of barriers to 
operV^communi cation to breakdown, after' which the discussion is noticeably ^ 
more, natural and fluid. , ^ 

" In most situcitlons, an hour for discussion would be reasonable. This 
has to)b^very clearly stated at the outset' and the^amount of remaining time 
'should* be''announced periodi<?ally to t-he group. If*a lip chart or chalkboard 
i^avatlable, it i.s advisable to write tKe remaining time at several inter- 
vales during the discussion especially as it draws to a close. Attempts will 
probably be made to get the leader to intervene in the discussion, but he 
- must' only restate the charge that the group tias aU imited amount of time to 
resolve the proBlem before' them. ' ' ' . \ ^ 

• Outcome of a Caae. Study , 

Although probably not readily apparent to participants*, an* , astute 
observer of 5'Case* Study expef'ience will quickly note that two di'stinct 
processes occur "witHln the^ group. One process is educational in nature a 
'while the second and more important for the pufpose ^f orientation of . 
State; DO Council members is 'an emotional ohe whiclj* is closely re\»ed to the 
■Basic'. dynamics' of group process. ' ^ \, ' 

\ 'The edijcational process which: occurs , of course, depends* upon the 
'nature and complexity of the'topic as well as the variety of background 
Vand levels of participant expertise. Assuming that the .backgrounds of the 



participants are varied, as is true with most Developmental Disability 
Councils, then of course the points of view expressed will \)e varied and 
offer an opportunity for a positive ejccKange'of new infomration. Aside from 
sharing specific information^'about the topic under consideration, the Case 
Study also offers an educational value in demonstrating <o the participants 
the >(ariety of problem solving skills and strategies brought forth by the 
other members. 

' The real value of a Case Study, however, is derived from the emotional 
processes which are generated withjn the group. Barriers to communication 
are removed and members are forced to deal with their inhibitionsr^ about 
participation. Once drawn into the discussion, a sense of belonging to the 
group is. created with an identity as a group member. The benefits derived 
from the carryover of this feeling to actual Council meetings are iimieasur-' 
.able. ^ ^ ' " 

. • - ^ / 

Seeing the Case Study as a "practice" problem-sblving experience, 
it affords the members the bpportun^ity to contribute to the process in a' 
relatively safe environment. Increased, confidence and feelings of import- 
ance as a contributing member have many implications for' future Council' 
tnefetings involving t-hese membei;S. 

Summary . ^ ^ ' ^ ; ^ 

No training technique should ever be perceived as^.tefng'^'the absolute 
answer to all prientation problems. The Case Study method one technique, 
whicfh should be' applied with discretion as the situatioli dictates. It is , 
^omparaHvely e3^y to organize and administer* AVso^^^yt has the potential ' 
to impart new knowledge as well as to give the members/ a 'positive prbblem- 
solying experience in a "safe" environment. Jhe potenttal that. th4s,^has 
to Enable the group td become more open and candid is indeed tfte" refaf- value , 
of this technique. ; « * ^ , . ; ) 



CASE SUMMARY* 



For some time now the Developmental Disabilities Council of Hawaii 
has been talking about the need^ for more effective public education, but 
nothing of any substance has resulted fr6m these discussions. Everyone 
agrees that there is a problem in this area which should be addressed^by 
the Couriciljbut there is little agreement concerning the exact nature of 
the problem or possible strategies to, be employed. . Attempts to formulate^ , 
a clear written objective have resulted in further polarizatiion and friction 
among Council members. . ' ; 




One of the problems has been -t-hat the term "public educ^rti^ijlk^s 
various meanings to, different Council members. Small factions have formed 
in support of s^evaral popular positions, and there are abo\jt five differing 
views under cpnsideration at this time. 

. .. . The Council should publish a brochure concerning its purpose, -an 

annual report as well as a -series of news releases regarding its work. 

... The Council should publish a directary of services for persons with 
^ . developmental' (disabilities, including a ]ist of major public buildings 
^hich are;n6t accessible to handicapped people. ^ \J '\ 




•grant apl)l ications 'for public education - 
of its resources in this way. 

The C6uncil should \et out to strengthen existing public education 
v.pi;6grams' by, providirig tethnital assistance to service agehcies and 
help coordinate their efforts. 

The Council should commission a study of the attitudes of the'general 
population toward persons with developmental disabilities..- 

.Thus far th^ staff, and Councff Chairperspn have not\fc)rced the issue 




pVanning dilemma. 



*This summary was used-in the Orientation-Training Conferences, 



FORCE FJELD ANALYSIS 



Paula Hammer, 
■ DD/TAS ' ■ 
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. The General Design of the -Session * ^ • 

This session can best be described as consisting of two phases using 

distinctly different techniques: 'written materf'als used individually; and 

force-field analysis engaged, in by ^he entire group, 

* * • , • 

t . During the first; phase, participants were given 20 minutes .to read two 

pages of Federal Regulations dealing .with Training Funds under Title XX 

Social. Services program, ^ This phase enabled each Conference participant 

'to have the essential baseline information necessary to discuss training 

under Title XX, Specif ical Ij^ parti.ci pants were expected to derive from their 

reading the Federal criteria concerning: - : , 

' ' ' * * . 

1) who could receive training' funds , 

2) who could be trained with Jit'le^ XX funds, 

3) rtiatching requirements of Federal-local dollars, 

4) broad program ^goals'. - - ' • \ 

In additior}, some participarits had extensive experience with Title XX fupds 
in their home states. ' ( ^ ^ 

The Force-Field Analysis * ' , * 

In Phase II, the group di"scus$jion focus^ed on the traclntng. needs of a 
specific target group (i^e, p^rents7 group home staffs DD Council members). 
The group used the Force-Field Analysis process to solve the ^oblem: 
How 'can Ve qUBlify to r^ecei ve- Ti tl^^XX Training funds to meet t:he training 
needs of "X" group? ' I ^ , ' 

With this training technique, discussion was centered on the goal of 
ident^ing '''forces for" and "forces a^ai,nst" qualifying^ and obtaining Title 
XX training funds. Statements were listed under each appropriate heading; 
The group focused its attention on the\action goal of obtaining funds under 
a Federal program for a specific target group. .Forces listed in the 
"against" column included: ^ ^ ' 

• 1) Conflicts with-pn'iorities of state-agency administering Title'.XX, 

2) Group home* providers not seeing the advantages of training staff ,- 

^ / . ' * ^ 

3) ^Narrow interpretation of Federal regulations resu*lting in disquali- 
fication of the target group as eligible trainers, /. 

4) Financial limitations. ^ " . * - 
Forces operating "for" obt^aining funds included: ' 

1) Project goals fit well with overall Title XX goals, 
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2') Consumer groups would endorse the project since they see the need 
for staff Training, ' ^ 

3) UAF could be a resource fon trainers, 'materials, classrx)om6, 

4) Soft "ih-kind" match is allowable. 

The next step in the process, after .enumerating ferces "for" and 
"against", was to examine each item >isted'to determine which, items "for" 
can be strengthened; which items "against" can be decreased: and to identify, 
which i^ems seem to be the-most important. The group may deqide some 
items require further research (i^e., #3 Against above); this is perfectly 
acceptable. Also, the gr6up may list^and document possible responses or 
strategies for key items, such as generating and documenting consumer 
support. , , • I 



Results of This Technique . . ' . ' 

At all three sessions, participants became very .involved in the sub- 
stantive issues of Title 'XX funding. The use of written materials helped 
"falll p^r'ticipaiots 'have comlpon baseline information for the discussion. The 
Force-Field Analysis process facilitated participation by all group members 
and allowed for a balanted presentation of cogcerns. This , seemed to help 
netitralize dominant, biased participants. \ ^ ' \ - 

Many individuals have, difficulty reading, understanding, and analyzing 
Federal Regulations. The task is boring because the meaning is obscure, - ^' 
^eCause our design combined technical information processing with action 
oriented discussion participants actually used the Regulations in the 
session. They referred bacic to provisions on eligibility, matching require- 
ments,, and administration. 1 The .goal-oriented process .enabled participants 
to perceive the relevance of these general provisions ta specific and mean- 
^,-ingful situations. The discussion provided a context for interpreting the-^ 
regulations.' ^ . • , - 

Hence,* this two phase design was useful in as^sisting individuals to 
process abstract, technical data.in a meaningful fashion\ In addition, the 
Force-Field Analysis process was seen as a useful problem solving technique. 
Using this process, groups considered the wide range of strategies for 
dealing^with the "f6rces." Groups felt that the process 'could be extended 
* to make individual and group assignments, divide tasks and PERT Wt;^ all 
the chores that the group must accomplish. - / * 
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Developmental *Disabil Ities Councils .aTre often confronted with making 
group decisions on issues which provide no clear-cut resolutions. 'Since_ 
. there is rarely consensus and/or mutual understanding on these issues, it j 
is helpful to have discussion which involves the entire meifibership. v Unfor;- 
^ tunately, with Councils which average about 25 members, such discussions '', 
; are often not fruitful if conductetj .with the entire group. Some members ' 
talk too much, some too little, with the discussions rambling and getting; 
« side-tracked all too often. Ah alternative techhiqjje for discussion is j 
the'- round robin format which provides each member with an opportunity to j 
*^ speak and be heard and often assures that the constructive thoughts of all 
•"'the members are put forward for group consideration. 
' ^ . ' • • 

'r While there are a vaTriety'of round robin formats, the one explored/at 
\the Orientation Training Conferences was as follows: 

Goals: ' 

The purpose of the session was to examine the value' of participan 
discussion as a vehicle for addressing issues which confront*Councils and 
Counc/il fnembers. The examination involved the use of discussion strategy 
v?hich involved all participants. < ' * 

Procedures : ' - • " ' , 



^ ' Group members interviewed each other in/p^irs on three baSic topes 
Velarted to. Council goals and decision ma.l<ing. Members -.then shared the 
^^results of the interviews with the entire group, and identified key i^iues, 
pr*otxl ems- related t-o each topic area. Next strategies for dealing wi^i^the 
^ issues were discussed by all members. Gro'up members experienced {a)eii^r- 
r^viewing, (b) receiving "infprmation about other Councils^, (c) disct|ss*i6i/(jf 
fii's^sues, ^and (d) identification of solutions. - • 1 

'\Ques|ions Considered: 




1. What are your *^ouncil 's goals and objectives? 

" ?; ^ ' ^ ' ^ . ' ' . 

2. ; cHow are-. Council goals and objectives determined? 



' 3. ' 'What at*e t(je Voles of Council membership (agency personnels 
viders,* cotisumet^s}*' in fetation to, meeting goals? * , 



I? 

' 0 



'"^ Time SgfTedule: 



10 minutes 
20. minutes^ 
15 minutes 
15 minutes 
1$ minpte^ 
15 minutes 



Introduction '.and overview , • 

' ' , V 

♦ 

Interviews, in pair$ ' ' 
Results and discussion. Question 1./ 
Results and discussion, Ques.tion '2 >V 
Results and discussion, Questi-^n 3.^^ ^ 
Summary jdiscussion and conclusioti. 



Results^' . ' • • ' 1 . 

Participants reported ' that uhey found the technique valuable in pro- 
viding. all members. ^\th an opportckiiiy for positive communication. Some 
participants expressed concern over the time and number of persons that 
could be involved. ^ After dis-cussion, it was concluded that the technique 
should be reserved for important' issues or events worth the additional 
time. Also, if large groups are involved, the initial interviews should 
be in groups of three to' five people. The technique provides one way t<) 
sinvolve new members or visitors in a comfortable setting in which they 
ca/i share Views with- other membrers and vice-versa* It can also b^e useful 
inVdealing with* persi-stent and complex issues,. 



, Th^ barge Group Session on^Planning for Training. consisted of a 
S3nlU>ation exercise which, might be called'a minirdrama. Participants 
played various roles^in three different but logically' s^uenced jscen 
(Refer to the' three scenarios at the conclusion of this ^description} 

Jhe scenes were:. ♦ . * t • • 




1.. An orientation training team'discussi'ng the experiences th% ha*d 
at a recent orientation training corvference ^and making decisjons 
i. about hext:steps, ^ / . '"^ ' " * ^ ^ . ^ 

' ' ' ■ ^ 

2. .A meeting between the orientation tiraining Team and their DD 

* Council's executive committee to report their experiences at an . 
orientation, training conf^erence and'to recorpmend a plan of 
a'ction for an orientation tra-ining program for the Council. ^ 

3. A meeting between 'the orientation treating -team and a Council 

' * ' appointed task force on orientation training -in order to map out 
. a strategy for implejnentihg an orientation^training program for 
the Council . ■ - , . . / ' - 

Each scene was struCtiired accordi-ng "to a set of directions^ with partici- 
'^pants being givfen its general purpose^ a s'pecifit: role to play, a fairly 
'concrete place at which to end the scene, and a time limit in which to do so. 
The orientation training team a'ppeared in eacH:of. the three scenes, -in order 
to 'provide addj.tional cpntinuity and structure. Each participant received, 
an indication of the character role that he should play; for exafrrple, 
"aggress ive/negatiV'e," "naive/enthusiastic,"' and "data-ariented/intelTecT 

'tuai." ^ ^ , ; . . , . • 

Thefe were a number 'of reasofts that simulation, was* chosen /x)r the 
large group session on pTanning for training. It was intended, as a .trans ir , 
tional device to ffioVe participants in the Conference from a pa sslVe- receiving 
posture, to a morfe^^ctive-vinvolving one. It was also used to makg specific 
points about planning f6r training^: {V) that a .particular^ planning model 
can* be- helpful in implementing ah orientation training prograin, (2) tlia't 
orientation training sKould be a continuing effort for a ^Council >atfier " 
than a single event, and (3) that there is a logical 'sequence of events ; * 
of next steps for; an orientat'i^n' traihing^Confference. 

, ; A number, of benefits seemed" to .accrue fct)m the use of the s:imu4ation 
exercise. Use of the role-pl^y design forced participants to draw njipon^ 
their own experiences and thereby required that they become rndy;e actively 
involved. The exercise^ helped to extend the kl^nd ot inftfrmatfon available 
to all by involving, participants frotn a number pf different Councils. :The 
exercise also allowed'the Conference training staff to assess where p'arti'- 
cipants were wil:f\ .respecVto the Cbnferenc'e; Were they incorporating idea? 
.and methods generated' by the training prigr^m? How did they feel about 
^them? .How did the^ feel about, the Conference 'in general?. Simulation helped ' 
to create "ownership" of -training techniqures advanced .jn tha Conference by . 
getting the participants actively .inyolved' in' using' them. Finally,. the ' 
^^imulation exercise. provided, humocous entertainme-nt and ".comic relief"' in . 
'an ptherwise cooiR^ct and 'serious cohfereWe schedule. ^ /^^ 



for hose. who are interested in using the simulation exercise as part 
"of S" training paclcage, we recommend t-hat the folj owing things be considered 
.Get to knojw the participaats quickly* Select people carefully, for key roles^ 
- look Tot^>people who' are^ fl-exiblis, verbal., relatively uninhibited, and who 
'cai\'appr^fate. humor in a. relatively serious "situation, Hake ^.certain that," 
if the need prises, these person-s'are able to car^y off the entire exercise 
'on their own. People who are enthusiastic^ about the idea of a simulation . 
exercise will provide h^elp in setting uq the event - everything from / 
' getting, props to rewriting the script.. Participants should be cjbntac^d 
early in the Conference in Qrder to give them time to think about tjiei.r , 
roles* A narrator is probably essential in most Simulation exercises tp 
tnsure Jhat timelines are adhered to and that progress is made tcwSrd tife 
goals of each particular scene. j^^^ : * . vj^^ 

There are pQtential problems with sij]uiT5?tion ej^jicise^^^ ho 
designed with -reasonable sensitivity to the participants, bad'ife "" '^ 
be the result; participants can get so carried away with ths^ Citiii 
they'nevi^ settle' dov/n fo making key point's; although siwlafcl^^xe 
at a training conference usually attract enough p^lS^li'smts', ther4 may' 
. be reluctance tO; participate in the formal sett.^^p^'regyUr^^ci'L ' 
meeting - p?rticularly if the roles to be^i^iay^^Fe' "too ^o^^o home 
and. finally, it is entirely possible thatfffltiuiStiQn^x^^^ can fall 
very flat without good peop]e in the ^y^.^^T e^.^;^'^^^^ 

DD/TAS was fortuaate to have at e^)T/j>f> j<i^p^ent^ 
Conferences ah excellent group of panicipant^p^Subsequen'tTy, the'st&ff 
found that the benefits ^of the simulation *6^ps€ f^r outweighed its . 
poten^tial problems. Although the inStruct^p fdf tRe scerfes and .for tilt \ {; 
character .roles were the same in eadh of tni^three-Xohferewes", ea^h^.aim^l'ar^.' 
ti'ort exercise developed differer>^l=y': The stgnificaat V^rl^ble s^ed^^cbe X 
the styles of those who participated. ' Thiis fact* reinforces the 'i*bio^'' ^-^^ 
that a simulation exercise will probab.ly be an ^xcel leirt.traijHngl^leVice 
if "good" people volunteer to play $he key ^olasj It alio si^esVs that 

jndley roles,, probaypyfias the^'bes^t^hance^if ^eing 





a, simulation designed arour 
a successful activity. 



DIRECTIONS 




.SCENE' I ^ CIO minutes) 



•'^ OTP Team on plane going home 



1 • Chairperson - 

Z. Planner^ 

3, Narrator 

4» Steward (ess) 



Discussion to reflect the fact that'team has just left conference and 
are talking about impressions: 

1-) Humorous jabs at DD/TAS " / 

2) ' Range of, feelings about such a Conference - the implications of it 

refer to plans written while at Conference. 

3) Serious .discussion about : 

a) >iow team wants pr can be involved .in a program to provide their 
Council with orlentatiop training. 

b) plan for involvement - how to proceed? 

* ^ 

c) move toward initial decisions about whati^needs -to be don^ next. 
Outcome: . * ' 

4) Make decisions about: 

a) yteam involvement: both will report to execiJtive committee of their 
' Council . . / . . . * ' , ' 

b) the team's- p^an and how to introduce.^it to the Council: the team^ 
•will indicate to executive committee that they have a plan ind give 

them a choice of hearing it and/or starting' fr.om scratch. ^ 
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DIRECTIONS 

SCENE II (15 minutes)' ' 1. ;Chairperson 

.2. ^Council Staff, person . 
• 3'. Plan/Eval Committee Chairperson 
4. Grant Review Committee Chairperson 
' ' 5.' Legis. Review Committee Ch^aifperson 

6. -Adv. Committee Chairperson 

Team meeting with Executive Committee of P.P. Council 

A. Team makes report on Pheasant Run Orientation' Training Conference to 
Executive Committee. Report should end on these notes: 

1) We need to look at whole question of* orientation/training needs of. 
oQr Council . • / ' * 

"2^ Need to think about orientation/training ^as a continuous process 
rather than' a one-shot affair. . 

?B. Reactions from different members of the (Executive Conm'ttee according" 
' 'to their s4:yles and according to some of t^he issues. 

Inject humor- but try to highlight some of the issues you see 
related to o/t. ' ' ' ^ 

C. Continue above dialogue/acting out styles,, but try to begin moving 
from humor with no direction to a positive conclusion. 

Outcome: 



Conclude vyith: 

1) Concern^ about training, - at very least to discover if training 
needs exist and what kind. / ' ' 

2) Appoint. task force to consider training needs. . 

3) Specify objectives of task force:. • 

.-e^) to jdraw' up a plan for orientation/training of : 

/" new Council members leave it general or 

•/ total Council membership select a grpup .• . 

• other target, groups 

b) appoint task force membership 

• 'Planner or -Chairperson - • ' , 

• Consumer ' ' ..." 

• Provider - \ . ^ ' * • 

• UAF representative , • ' • . * ; 

c) appoint 'task force chairpersoh r ^ _ ' , ' ^ 

either the Planner or the. Chairperson . * ^ * - 



* DIRECTIONS 



SCENE III 



(15 minutes) 



1. ChaiPperson or Council St^ff Person . 

2. Consumer 

3. Provider • - 

4. UAF/R&T Representative - r 



Meeting of Task- Force on Orientation/Training 
(meeting chaired by task force chairperson) 



A. Chairperson lays out group tasj<: draw up plan for jQrientation/training 
, of Council members or some designated group. Provides some backgrou^/ 
humor. • ^ 



'Fc/ce. 



Reactions from Ta sic 'Forc^ members acting o.ut th^ir role as a consupier, 
provider, etc. and aecording to the [Particular style. INJECT HUMOR TO 
HIGHLIGHT ISSUES WHICH SERVE AS CONSTRAINTS TO THf TASK,- 

C. Continue above dialogue/acting out styles, but begin to move discussion 

ha\?^ing no -direction toward more positi>^e,S5roductive ends. 
' ' One way to do this is to use the 7 question format:* 

What?-, Who? How? Why? When? Wherje? What Happened? 

if 

0. Narrator will cut off this scene when positive productive movement « 
. • is, apparent. ^ 




(Narrator: Make sure summary of issues occurs after discussion) 



The Pr^blem^nd Our So1ut)ion* 

The assign^d^'^siu,' to| develop a presentation for the Conferences pn 
Training for D9^ouneil Orientation, wKich woul^d provide an update on the . 

• status of the DD .Legislation and some analysis of it, presented several 

• problems. First, legislative, language can. be a very tedious .subject. 
Second, the legislation had been ,anr important issue for well over a year 
and as. such had already been part of necirly every conference attended by 
'people involved and interested^ in'developmenfal disabilities. Third, one 
of'the goal^ of the Conferences was to model effective and replicable 
orientation training techniques/- ... , . • ' . 

. \ Paula Hanjner of'DD/TA'S developed' the idea for videotaping interviews 
wi'th key Congressional leaders about' prospects for passage of the DD bill, 
the projei:ted shape of compromises between the House and Senate versions, and 
Congressional intent concerning certain^provision^-ai^ broad—pol icy per- 
'spectives of, the ,DD program,. It was decided that on-spot-analysis/and 
discussion at the Conferences v/oul.d supplement the videota[je and provide 
informatton about the specifics pf ^the legislation. -If a-dditional back-up 
was heeded, printed 'material s ^ould , be d-istributed. * * 

Securing interviews was successful, due to a edrpbination of advanced 
plannir^g, modest requests, great persistence, and to some degree, the 
attraction of the video camera for political pepplex letter sent well 
in advance requested f ive mingtes* of . th'e Congre*ssman^.s tffire on one of two 
days to beMnterviewed 9^'se^|eral s*^ecified topics' relating, ^to the QO, 
Legislation. Follow-up phone calls informed the Congressman's staff where 
bur equipment would be set up and inquired iabout 'the time when we. could ^ 
expect the Congressman to come by. A helpful tip: all those who specified 
a time did show up; those who promised to drop by /spmetiirie during the two" 
days never niade it. • - ' • ' ^ • * r • • 

.We tMen enlisted the services of Ja,ne Belau (PresTderit of NCDO,* a^nd^ 
Chairperson of'the Minnesota DD Council) t6 conduct the intervieV/s, bec'a^se 
she- is thoroughly knowledgeable about Both Dp and%the legislative process 
and becaus^e she is an adept interviewer. ' *. ../^ • , ^y- 

Logistics were handled. by Buz Lloyd of the DD/JAS 'st2^f . One^day of 
running ^among the maze of offices including Rep., AT. Quiets office (R-MN), 
our, contact on Capitol Hill, the^office of tfte^Kajori'cy Le^ider^bf the House, 
the -House Press Gallery, the office of , the.Arohitect of^the CapitQl ^and 
the Capitol Police, got us everything needed iqcludirj^g permisifqn to use * 
the CapitoT grounds, a. location to .use^elfejctricity^^m^ a^pafking, space. The 
office of Sen. Harrison Vli1liam$ (•D^-^ND) ^even arranged a spot, fo'r\us,, under 
th^ Capitol rotunda in case of rain. ThQ signif icsint. p^ft of 'tfeis. experience 
•was -not that it was slightly comblicatfedfdt was, slightly)' but that people-* 
were so incredibly xobp^rative; Me got ^^very^th 1 ng We a^ked-^ .^r- 3 ud,i ng ' 
tbe resche<!^11ng of groundkeepers so that. fawn mowers and grilf^dfila^ equipment 
^wouTdfi't. disrupt the interviews.^" " tl only wish wV. h^^^^^ ask them 

nbt to run sprink-Ters on the night after ^tVeVirst ^Ja.y^'S taping). 

'''"t, -Cost for the enttre'. project was quite reasonable. . The >ai;*gest item 
was tr^y^l- (K'^ state DD Council; fsf^r^pUcatin^th^^ project. 



you probably already J ivfe 'in your state Capjtol). ' Video equipment was'* 
borrowed although 'it can be rented- - We paid about $6,0,00 for three hours 
oT vide^o tape and an additional $40. 00 "to the.UAF art the University. Qf North 
Carolina for their a^sijstane^e ^nd equipmebi u'seld -fo edit the interviews to 
the 35_fDinute-s-we used'. ' * • V- . , ^: 

The" Presentation - * 



Ihe taping 'took, (ilace*. on July 2^ 'and 30, |975, two' idea] days,, because 
'the House-Senate Conference coj^iniittee^ was meeting to irdn'out t^e final 
compromise version of the DD Legislations Jfe would like to tnke credit, for : 
skillful selection 'of those key dates', buto'n fact t^ey were, chosen :way 
in advance as the only^ two .days*^ people and equipment could bV gathered to- 
gether. ' ^< ■ ' ^ ^ ' ' . 



The pr&s^aiation w^ designed as a TV eyenirig newscast and atiquired 
\ the tit}^ "The OmV^te**^'" To suit this conception the ti?ipe was, recorded 
and edited into segments which: were .Introduced by a live ''anchorperstin'*' and 
followed up With live ana^jysis, The- Tive portions of the presenta^ian were 
handled by Paula Hammer, Ja'ne Bel au, and Gary Richman. The tape segments 
' Were as follows:^ * ' . ' . - ^ . ' • / , 



Segment 1 : The first segment included three interviews with members 
of the House abbUt the prospects for passage*of the DD legislation and hoW 
the differences between the House and 'Senate versions ought to be resolved, 
there were, some predictions about the expected outcome of the compromises 
(such as the specif ic. standards which were Title II of the Senate versior^) 
and. the expected timetable for passage. There was also some insight into- 
the mechanics 6f the House-Senate Conference processv^ Each of the Congress- 
men al so offered his personal perspective on which portions of ' the DD legis- 
lation were mo^t significant. The three Congressmen interviewed in this 
S'egment were: 

* a. Rep. 



Paul Rogers (D-Fla, ) 



Chairman of House Sub-Committee^ 
on Health and" Environment 



Rep. [Dr. Jim Lee Carter (R-KY) ranking minority member on that' 

^ ,■ . sub-Qomnf}ittee - * 



Rep. 
Segrfient 2 



Richardson Prayer (D-NC) - a member of the sub-conlmi ttee 
' * ■* • 

_ In a coptinuatibn of the* interview \7ith Rep. P'reyeV, he - 

discussed his. concerns about deijistltutibnal ization,- and the-m^ndate for it 



"i;i the' Je'g^islat 



on. . j:ie also .of f ered some insight into.. Congressional- intent 



about 'how that mandate ^ougTit to be carried out. 



Segment 3;^ JnterviewS :with Senators, on their perspectives of the ' 
,6hape of the new DD legislation revealed general agreement with the' com- 
promises as^outlihed in* the .interviews i^lth.Hguse tnembers, ar^d jihe^commit- . 
ment also.efpre'^sed by the House membisrs to get the legislation 'to 'the Presi- 



dent. Th§, Senat]or5/Were: 
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a. Sen. Jennings Randolf (D-WV) .Chairman •Of the Senate Sub-Committee 

' ' on .the, Handicapped » . T. . ' 

T 

b. Sen. ^Robert- Stafford (R-VT) ranking minority , member on that 

• committee 

</ * • . ' ♦ 

Segment 4: Stepping bacl< from the ilfimediate problem of passing the / 
DD bin , this segment looked, at the significance and impact of the DD . * 

legislation, focusing special attention on the planning and "advocacy func- 
tion of DD Councils. Interviews wei^e with: 

a. Sen. Walter Mondale (D-MN) a member of the^Sub-Committee ori^the" 

Handicapped' and , Chailnflan of the 
,Senate Committee oi^Children and 
Youth 



b. Paul Marcharnd, Government Affairs Director for the Nation^il 
' ^ Association for Retarded Citizens 

c- Sen.^ Edward -Kennedy (D-MA) a member of the Sub-Commitjtee on the 

Handicapped 

. Segment^: The fifth segment looked to the Administration for haw 
.they vTewedtlrc impend frig*' legislation and what i it meant, to their adminis- 
tration of the'^D^ ^Program. Interviews were^^with: 

i '^a. Francis Lynch, Director of the Developmental Disabilities Office 

i b. Stafiley Thomas, Assistant Secretary of HEW for Human Development ' 

/' . " Segment ^6:; , Not all programs that a'ffect developmental ly disabled 
peop'l e are In. the' Dp legtsla-tion. On the day of the j'ntervlews the House 
overi/hel mindly passed the Special Education of All Handicapped Children Bill. 
An intenview-v/ith.^Re. Al- Quie, (R-MN), ranking minority member on the House 
Committee^ on Education and t-^^pr about, the special education legislation 
painted; out the slgnifican.ce tol^he. DO population. " . • 

Some Condldding Jhougnts ^ . • - 

V There* ar? .several things, v;e leanned from this experience that are 
rvaluabjie to pass ,oru^ FirsJ, the -use. of video t^ape helped us develop (if 
.we may j modestly infer from the feedl)ackj an inteKestinq 'and useful presenta- 
tion oi[ii the CD , Legislation.;, With' most of the presentation on tape, it , 
was ea^y tg/'padkage'Vand* loa'nvaf^ter the.^tfi^^ Conferences. This was not 
lour origtaal intention and, had It.fi^en, we'mlght hct^e made several decisions 
. dlfferihtly irt^the proees^ o,f recording the -Intery^iews and editing so 
that a inpre cojnplete 'prek^^^ would have been included in ?he package. 

A / There were'^Qme secondai^y benefits from^ produc'itilg the tape' beyond the 
'^gaiheflh^ Information and insights 'abqut the'^DD Legislation. The inter- 
views 4Mwed. where varioui- legislator^ stood in regard .to specific issues^ 
^ad.gavejsdrtiQ strong fndic'atlohs of levels pf knowledge -and commitment, 
^yaliiable. iriformatjion for these' involved in " influenqirig policy. 
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,^ Moreover y 'we* got the feeling that" our presence on the Capitol lawin^ ^ 

. with. a camera, assorted electronic equipment and a waiting audience, served 
'as a $trong*indicator to the ^Congressmen that there was a large, interested, 
expectant constituency waiting. impatiently .for them to finish their work. 
Now, we claim no responsiblttfy f3*'the passage of the DD^Act. However, 
we couldn't help but wonder had* we been there the last time the House and 
. Senate were re^idy to confer on a compromise version would it have made a 
difference? ,.It is an open. question to be kept in mind. 

Finally, but perhaps most importantly, the ^presentation format is 
^ replicable, especially by DD Cquricils at the' State level as part of their • 
\training and orientation activities. The costs are reasonable; the logis- 
Jtital problems not , too formidable; topics abound and interesting people 
are*almost always willing to appear before a camera. 
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INTRODUCTION 

• In-addition to the variety of training activities, the Conferences. --^ 
included *an individual state team planning session. ^ Each team, with the' 
Wp of a staff assistant , 'developed specific p'lans for identifying andyor ^ 
meeting .the orientation needs of their Council. To facilitate the plUThing 
process, .a "Guide for Designing and Implementing 'Orientation Activities^' 
was developed; This sectidn will feature a description of tRe guide; 

i 

This guide contains two checklists which address some of the most 
salient issues and which can.be used in structuring the planning time. 
One checklt'§t is/a needs assessment form'which prov.id.es a framework far 
determining specific orientation training, needs. ''The second one is. an** 
orientation planning ckecklist for those State teams alxeady^able tcj spetify 
their training needsv Included in the gJide are suggestions for making most 

'effective use of the two formats. Also included are sample stkte plans for 

'the reader's^perusal. * * -h^ 



Background' and - Purpose 
-.• ^ -J „ 

•The purpose of tnis-gu-ide is to assist' in .the planning for meeting 
the orientation needs ff DD Councils. TIjis guide features two -types of 
planning. The'-fi/st, Jype I, .involves planning for planning or simply 
refer-red to a^ plannirto without data. The second, Type II, concerns pTanping 
for im'pTementation, of planning with data. ' . • - 




.resource 

and the L. . — ^ . . 

•Planrjing is much more, however', than the process of developing a future map." 

^ Planning involves people apd it occurs in a, social, ppli^tical* and^ - 
economic context. In addition to the formal -and technjical j^jroc^ss -for 
developing^ a jDlan, preparation must be made for tHe planning activity, 
'^nch preparation includes, for example, decisions aboit^the pr.iority^f the 
planning, need for .a plan, resources required ta support it,'who^wiTl be 
involved, ^nd the general focus of the planning. PI anniftg, finally, is 
a process to facilitate more effective, efficient ,• and purposeful organiza- 
tional behavior. . ' ^ ' - - 



Planning'^ without tTata s ' ' . ' ' i ^ ' 

. Type I plaonijfs^^ , planning for planning, involves tfee ^stematic 
preparation thatf- is a necessary precursor to ori'entation planning. It 
focuses pn identifying need? in a. Council over time as a/data base for 
pjannins- orientation activities. The plan for planning must include, for 
example, the goals, 'structure, and process to be used in' assessing needs.;. 
In thQ absence of 'data cm needs, this is the^poi;it for beginning for 
orientation, r, . \ ^ 

Several decisions must;be made abou,t*the assessment jDf needs:- 

^ Why thfe need must •be identified? . " , • 

What kinds* of, needs? ' ^ 

How J/ill' the nWds .be-'-determitied? ' •> , ' 

Whose needs will be ctssessed? ^* . \ , 

When' wiT-l the needs be "assessed and how often? ; . / . , ;'• 
■; . , ;;. ■ -■• \ . ■ ^ V 

. \- Ho'w will tKe findings be validated? ay. whojn?^ ... 

.How will'*-1:f\e need data b6 ap|3lied to implem^titi-t-i-on (Jlanaing?, . 

V Who will determine W-'pri or iti^s of ne^ds identified^ -B^-what 
" process? ' * . . . . . -*r:'>. 

How will'.;the peed^ assessment process be brganized 3^^tl'■orch■esJ:rat-,^ 
'.. ed with other- actiyities?^< • , " ., ' , . . ' 

' • " ' ' ■ • • 81 . • . • 



^ ' * f/hat 'resources win "be required? 9 

How will nve know 'when we have current needs tde'ntified? 

— . • *^ . 

These questions should conceV^n anyone planning, for needs assessment/ 
A needs assessment is, .therefore, the implementatidn of a pi an" that idendi-. 
fies the need for the data, the program area(s) of the data, the objectives, 
*the implementation strategy and the manpower by which it will be evalirate^. 

/ ' \S^ctioii 1 of this, guide identifies comRpnents of planning without 
Mata. " It al$o contains a needs asses^rrient .^checklist and samplfe fonp for : 
Type I planning.- Section 2/tncludes- a*specif io /leeds assessment procedure 
referred to as the Nominal 'Grojjp -Process; ' " ^ ^ 
L - .1 / ' ^ • * ' " . ' ' ' ' ' * ' ' 

Planning with Da'ta ^ ' ; ^ ^ • • - , • 

, © • \ 

Type U planaing refers to, orientation;p1anning based "on needs 'data*. 
This type of endeavor responds to 'a ne?d or presumes some ^awareness of the 
need. ' ^ • . • 

There are numerous sodrces and types of data. Some -data are njor^e ^ 
^definitive •^s a pfubl tc "fact" that has been or can be systematically 
verified... Jhis "bard data" is usual+y preferred for accountability. . V 
Other data are "softer,'" less public, njore subjective, and not easily sub-, 
jectetf' to, proof . However,, it i's no less real, no less a fact, and certainly 
no less nmpoVtant. These datta. come from the beliefs of pepple based on their 
' oVn. experiences. /'I believe we need* . . ." is a "dat-a base" and a pla*ce to 
begin. ^ the im^portant .thing is that we mttst recognize where, we begin and , 
the author ity-f to' whi^h we appeal in. defending our'plan. ' 

A useful distinction' at this point is between data and ihforfliatidn. 

pata does not have meaning untfl we intorpora'te it into som^ set. of values. 

.Our vaTuing^of ^data 'transform? us according to the use we 'have , for its ^t\d 

the model into which we fit it. ' / . , ' \ 

• ^iikf, — ' ' - ^ ^ ' \ * 

Decta on thp'knqwledge and skill base of the'.^Council .beco'rpeS meaningful, 
irtfbfmation wben we examine that data, in relation to a preferred or Ideal , 
^model pf competencies of tnembers of an ef^ecftive Council, for the purpose 
.of determin.ing* the orientation needs pf tbe Council. This' same data can 
.suggest both needs t6 be , met a'nd' resourc'ds for meeting those fteeds. Many 
of the •orientation needs of Councils can be met by resources in the Council. 
A* plan' for identifying each , kind of data serVes the orientation ih'terest. . 

• ' "Se(;tfon 3 of this guide identifies the components of planning with 
idata. "it .contains a^ chefckl ist; with an exarnple, and' describes the process 
fbr 'planning based on needs data. ^ . * ' 

This guide seeks to assist in both Type I and Type 11 orientation 
planning for Council.s. It is hoped that -Type f and Type II |)lanning formats 
pres^ted will facilitate the plaiming process and improve each state's plan^ 
for Council orientation. ' " 



A. 

' Bac}?grou'nd and Purpose ; 

Type I planning, wh;ch involves a needs assessment process, revolves 
, around the check;1ist enclosed in this section of the guide. It was ^he 
■ intent of OD/TAS to develop, an easy-to-fill-out and useful check! ist- which 
addresses the most Important points for developing and implementing y 
Gounctl orientation activities. If the state team feels that their Council 
does. not ^have sufficient data to determine and plan for their specific 
orientatfon training needs, completing* the Type I formatwill provide^ them 
-with a- framework for assessing those needs. ^ ; ■ ; 

We hope the state^ teams at the Conference v/hd fgel that they can • 
begin completing this form win endeavor to'do, so, , In this way, the team , 
can return^ to their state with a fairly definitive asses'sment plan for 
s*haring' wi t'h other Counrcil mem'bers, AIsq, the plan can provide the basis 
for f\jrther specific (Planning actions and eventual implementation. 

■ H' . 

Hov^ to Use 



! 



During the Conference planning seksion, general Council orientation 



[ 

er 

be discussed, Witti the he! p. of 



activities, data^and needs should firs' 

^,the- DD/fAS plannirlg assistant, the Stat^ Team will then be responsible for 
*comp1etihg> the checklist. The checklist is, self-explanatory, hence it will 
ndt^be described. The group may wish td complete the form(s) together^ in 
an ^^ojut loud" fashion or each team member' may complete them in silence' 
•and then share the results. Of course, the assistant is present to serve 
a^^ a resource. It, is suggested that a separate form be filled out for^each 
identified target group, ' •. ... ^ * 



.Each planning graup should keep in mind that this process will yield 
^. foundation, gf .information upon which to. construct a -plan for determining 
.the'orientati'on training needs of selected ^target audiences. Once the. 
needs. asses'sment process"^ has been completed* by the Council, the training 
.team .can go pn to Type II planning. ^ 

When Finished * . ' , * 

At t\he concJiision of the planning session, the DD/TAS assistant will 
collect the team*^ checklists. This action will permit the lists to 'be 
copiedi and shared wi.tlvother Conference participants and DD/TAS, which mjght 
be-cal'led upon later. for follOw-up technical assistance. The ortginal 
checklists will tje retarned to each team before the end of the Conference. 

Jn addition, the planning assistant will solicit feed6ac4( from team 
member^ on the usefulness Si^d^i^b^ of the' checkl 1st and Type I planning.- 
This data will help DD/TAS andlfeDD in designing future Conferences of this 
nature,, • * . "* ^ ' 

• < 
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introduction: < / ' ' • --^ t ' ' 

Andrew H. Van de Ven' and .Andre Iv Qe^becq describe their NojninciV ' « 
Group process as " . . a structured' ffleet1iig..w1iSct) seeks' to pray^ide an . 



orderly procedure for obtaining" qualtt^tiy^ information "fronri^ target ^jgrqups ^ 
who are most closely associated witB a^-prpb?^ area/'*\ THe potential usSfut- 
ness o\ the Nominal Group P^oces^, as anMrkirument to ictjeritlfy ancl to. give * 



pr^'oritfes to' needs for orientation training can b^e^ offered. 
Group Process,; ' . ' " : . . ^ ' 



The.!Nomina-l. 



s .1). al.Vows target grou-ps^to, single out critical problem dimens-idns by." 
means of a group process' .which is -lintht^eatening, tiepersonaTfzed 
• '"^nti^eiseni^^lly democratic: ^; * 

/. Z.) ctarjfies the meaning 6f critical items for participants 'throug|i ^ 
-.discussion; . *^ * v ^ ^ * 

• ' ' ^ " * • • ' ' . • - " ; . . • 

' ' \ 31 can- b6 vised ^ explore botjh the "jabjeetive" and the "subjective" 
' * " . ^J^^ns'ions of a problem area; . , • ' 

• 4) ! .idefvtiftes the priority foci of a ^group ^(or, groups) on a needs ^ 
. '/ assessment pr^oblem by means of voting procedures;, ' 

5) ^cali^ be implemented at lov^^^fcost in a .short time period." 

" . The Npminal Qrouj? Process is giost ' efficient when the group- using it^' 
.cpntains betw^6n five a'nd eight parl'icipants. Participants should be select- 
ed on the. i^asTS .of their abiTity. to contrij^ute ^expertise to the needs assess- 
ment quest^onv. _It is possible that Councils'may wish to identify a number 
of* different gf0up5* in order to identify ' and to compare the priority foci 
of each grolip/ Decisions can then, be made by, the Courtcil on how to integrate 
different priori ty- foci from different' groups* " ' - • - . 



^Andre* L, Delbecq and Andrew Van de Ven, ''The Nominal Group as a Research 
Instrufrient for Expl6ratory Heal th Studies" AHPH, (March, 1972). ! 



THE NOMINAL GROUP vPROGESS :RjR --^ ^ 
SETTING^ NEE )S'' ASSESSMENT PRIORITIES 
' \ FOR- ORIENTATION TRAINING 



Steps for ^he Recorder to Follow 



STEP 1). ^Read'the qtiestfo/f and iee if i.t is something .to whi^h ^participarfts^ 
can pespofid. Do they understand i"^? '< ^ 

STEP\2) Ask participants to jot do^vn their responses to the .question: 

concise and spec^fic^phrases . ' > ' 

, • ' • * - • * • , ; ' 

ST£R*3) Wr'ite items J^ken^lFrgni each person (rouad robin, one item per 
\ ^.p^ersoa at a time^) on a , piece of butcher paper. 'Overlap is O.K. 
Redundancy is 0:K.^ ' , " ^ * * • 

STEP 4): Check item' for content clarity (understanding-ONLY.).' Combine re- 
dundant items'by numbering.* Do not combine/aheati of yourself;^ 
combine only 'Items .which have been, clarified. . * ^ - 

^STEP 5) Have participants pick five most important 'items, arfd, put one 1te/n\ 
♦ . on each file card (total of five ,file^ cards')\' Write clusters. of . " 
.numbers, if items air^e combined in that manner. Treat each *cTu5ter 
a? one group/ ~\ \ ' , . ' J - ' . ' 

STEP 6) 5ank each of the fivejtems. Put' a (5) on the card/vith th^ mo^t. 
important item; a (T) on the card with the.lea^ important itenl. 

STEP 7) Put on butcher paper the chart beldw. 

'Column ) Column 2 * Column 3 • Column 4 Cofumn-S 



Item Rank by Sum of Weighted 

.Numbers Each PersQn Ranks Sum 



Priority 



STEP 8)'' Ask'f6r items *( Column '1^) and their ranges .(Column 2) from .each 
- • participant ,• round rbbtn, one item at a time, smarting with the 
most' important item, until each participant 's list of five is 
' 'exhausted. * * v « ' v ; 

; . ' " ' • J ' ' ^ . * * ' 

STEP 9) Complete the cha?tl by mu^ltiplying the sum of the' ranks (Column 3) 
. by the number of persons giving' eefch item its rank (Column 2). ^ T 
( h^'ghe^t weigtited sum is the top priority. ^ \ V . . ' 

STEP 10) Restate e'ach priori-tized item in good^ English and record 
summ^ary sheet. » * * , 
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INTRODUCTION TO PUANNING ' 
' (Type 1 1 -Planning). 
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Backgfround anti Purpose , / . . - \ , . . * 

T^^pe II planning,, referred to as orientation planning b^sed upan-need^ 

sect,ioji :of the 
-out and use- 
sal ient con- 



data, is. the focus of the planning checklist enclosed in this 
guide, It, was the irrtent of .DD/TA*S to develop an easy-rto-fil 
ful planning checklist which comprises and addresses the most 
siderations for 'developirfg and implementing Council orientatsiim activities 

We hope the'stat^ team at. the Conference .who ^ feel that tijey can 

begin jjDmpletlhg tjjiis.,form will endeavor to dp so. In this way^ the team 

can ^return to their ^tate*>/ith a'-faiirly definitive plan outline for sharing 

with other Council membersr, / Also, the plan can provide the basis for 

further specific planning actions and iitiplementati/On. , ' 

. • "* ^ ' 
*• »^ • * " 
How to Use • ' . * - 
— — ^ ^ 

With the help of the DD/TAS planiiing assistant, the State Team will 
be responsible for completing the checklist, ^During the Conference 
planning session, general Council orientation activities,, data, and needs 
should, first "be discussed,. Afterwards; a decision should be reached if 
ihdeed.'there is sufficient d^tta to move ahead with Type il planning* 

^ssumiiig there is sufficient data, it is suggested that Counc.ii ^ , 
orientation topics or content be outlined and prioritized.^ Once this task 
is completed^ the^asSist^nt atid'team can begin to complete 'as r^any check- ' 
li§ts as necessary, Th^ checklist is s^lf -explanatory, hence i.t will not 
be'described. The group may wish to complete each form together in an "out^ 
loud" fashion or each team member? fliay ccW'plete them .in silence and then 
share their results. Of course,, the assistant is presentjte serve as a * 
resource. Each planning group sipould keep in mijtfl that this process will' 
yield a foundation Of information upon which to^oonstruct an eventual; on- 
going plan for orieqting selected target audiences to .an exciting' array of 
DD topics. 

When Finished - 

At the conclus4on oY the planning session, the DD/T/^ assistant w^^ 
collect thfe teams* checklists, Thi5.,action will; permit jthe lists to< be 
copied and Shared with other Conferen*ce participants and DD/YaS which might 
be called upon for follow-up technical assistance. The original checklists 
win be returned. to each team before the end of the Conference,' 

, In addition, 'the planning assistant /will solicit feedback from t?am ^ 
memb.ers on the usefulness and format of the checklist and Type IFplanning, 
This dita will help DD/TAS, and NCDD in designing future Conferences of .this 
nature, ' * ' ^ . " . ' • ^' . 
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• . . ^ ■• . , SAMPLES OF STATE PL'ANS- 

' Ann Ramsbotham 

■ DD/TAS 
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The majority of state teams chose to complete at least on| of the 
c-hecklists included in the planning guide .and in some cases, twf'^'types of 
plans were developed by a 'team - both to design traif)ing activifttfes .to 
.meet a specific neecL and to determine other needs. Examples ^f planls ar^'e 
attached which illustrates' the variety of orientation training needs, among ' 
Councils- The following outline indicates the areas for which plans were . 
developed by individual states, ' ' . ' 



• AREA 
Needs Assessment Format 



New Legislation 



Comprehensive Orientation to ^he 
DO Field (aimed at a variety of, 
target audiences) 



Planning 

Deinstitutional ization 

Councils' Role and. Function^ 

Advo^cy 

Public Awareness 

Alternative Information Systems 

Servi ce '.Del i very System 

Decision Making . / ' . 

'Plan 'and Grant Review 

Evaluation \ 



Enclosed are (ten) sampl 




^ STATE (S) 

Connecticut, Kansas, Nevada, Colorado, 
Georgfa, Vermont, Utah, New Jfersey, ^, 
• Virgin Islands,' Indiana , .C^l ifornia 

New. Mexico* Illinois, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Alabama-, Vingiri IslancfS, 
Virginia • . * 

Maine, Puerto Rico, New i4exico> 
Delaware, 'Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, Hinnesbta-, District of 
Columbia, OKio 

■ District of Columbia, Ohio 

North Carol i nay KSntucky . • * 

» 

' South Carolina,' Virginia-, Florida 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

'.Wisconsin ^ 

Idaho ' ^ 
t 




Pennsyl vania . 
Oregon, Utah. 
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In order to facilitate both DD/TAS*5 responsiveness to State' Councils 
in the area of orientation training as well as to assess "on. going" orienta- 
tion training activities, several follow-up activities were implemented/ 



Initially a DD/TAS "warmline," through JoHannah ^dams , was established 
to receive requests for orientation training assistance. Assistance was to 
be provided in areas such as planning an orientation program, identifying 
appropriate consultants or acquiring training materials. Requests for 
specific infoVmatitfn were directed to the appropriate staff person. 



AddUional ly a f^yer describing and- il lustrating -the three Conferences 

Vas prepared^and/dTisfrTBuIeSrio'DD Councils. A summary report of* the' 
Conferences was also sent to all states who were unable to participate in . 
the Cefhferences. 

Within two months a/ter completion of the Conferences DD/TAS conducted 
a brief survey of all/those who had attended. The purpose of this survey 
was to find out how. individual states v/ere' progressing with the plans 
developed at the Conferences - as well as'y/ith any ^additional plans' that had 
been developed, , 

DD/TAS received responses from 31 out of the 37 states who attended 
the Conferences. Of /those responding, 11 had by the time. of the survey 
conducted some form^of orientation training for their Council'. Thirteen ^ 
states responded that th'ey had plans for conducting training of this sort 
some time in the future, while only seven stages had neither conducted nor 
were planning/any orientation/a'ctivities'. . 

^ General orientation or re-ori,entation predominated^, as the theme of 
state ^es^^ions.- A total of Upstates listed generaTorientatLon training 
with^fbuf 'of theSe focusing their orientation on new Council members.* 
Six ^ther states listed orientation activities dealing with the new legis- 
latton.**^ Other o>:ientation topics included: The Role of the Council, 
The Relation of Council to State Agencies and Regions (Vt), Planning, 
Advocacy and Legislation (Maine), Training in the Specific Disabilities 
(NJ), Habilitation Strategies (Maryland) ,;and Statewide Pre-Schdol Programs 
(WY). ' • 

'A variety of mpdes was used Tor presenting these topjcs. ^Lectures 
supplemented by audiovisuals, such as overheads, represent one much-Used 
mode of "training. Small group discussion, role-playing, , and the rounds- 
robin technique, were other mentioned training methods. Many^Coqncil s. used 
videotape, -film, or slide presentations^ to. suppl ement their .training 
activities. • * $ - . 



*General Orientations - N.C. , V.I., P.R., Delav/are, Colorado^ Nevada, Mnsas, 
Especially for new members - LA, .Montana, .Minnesota, N.M. \ 



**Iowa; Washington, Mississippi, - VA, Maine, California. ' 



\ 



) , The Council itself was the tar^t. caj*'e2ite;-w-altfos't^ver^ state that 
licnaucted traiijiing. mny states, how^r^^incloiti^ ^S|he^^^^ 
professional staff of DD agencies, cbnsurr^^5r0jjes\ ;re^ frm ' ■ 

the governor's office, and special committBesV.rv^^*" 



The cost of conducting orientation varied from- S'^:^^''t^;-:sicfie;^ Many' ^ 
spent only a few dollars while some spent several thousawr^; Ti^;'&l^ 
to 'orientation also varied from in some states only a couple ^-of.Kours ' to 
in others as much as four days, vin most of the states report ingC thfe 
training was planned and conducted by the staff and persons who had attended 
the Conferences. In a small number .of states, outside sources such 'as 
consultants or UAFs were utilized in planning the training. • _ . 

* >lost Councils cited the Orientation Training Notebook as the most 
helpful of the printed materials provided at the Conference. Several 
states 'went on to complete their own version of the Orientation Motebook , / 
A great nu^r-ber of Counci.ls reported that they also used other printed 
materidls, especially^ the Advocacy Document and the Themes and Issues papers 

The general response in all the states conducting orientation activi- 
ties was goo'd - with several states ^citing an excellent response. About: 
six of the states solicited evaluations with questionnaires or forms while 
others relied* on verbal . re^poases . 

'* In general the strengths of these' activities seemed to be in their 
careful preparation and the informative nature of the pres-entations. The 
mode or technique of t^ie presentation was cited as an equ]ly important 
asset. The weaknesses of the orientation activities were, usually associated 
with Council resistance and/or problems of logistics. 
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AGENDA'- CHAPEL tfILL 

\ Conference* on Training for Council Orientation. 

Tuesday, August 5 • Room p . Chairperson, Ron Wiegerink 

• * * „ * ^ 

12:30pm - - • "Lunch with Conference Staff 

1 ':15pm * ' ■ ' ^ Conference Staffs Meeting 

--Jim Paul, coordinator 

North .Pari or" 

5:00pm Qaroliwa Inn . Reception arid Registration 



7jJ0pm Ig. Confererrce Rm. -Welcome/introductions, rationale 

i ' 5th Fl., NCNB Plaza for Conferences — Jane Belau, 

Ron Wiegerink (late registra- 

* , ' % tion) 

I* — ' 

7:45pm . • " Overview of Conferehce design, 

. ^ objectives, agenda - 

^ - - ' --Ron Wiegerink 

8:00pm - " ' Presentation by Marge Kirkland, 

^ " ^ Deputy Director of DO Office, 

• , • ' " > - ^ Washington, DC - on federal 

' ' * structure 

-^8;30pm " / " Upjlate i>n status of legislation 

^^^^^..-^^ary.Richman, Paula HammerV 
Jane Belau 

9:30pm . ^ " 'Brief meeting between -two state 

' teams and DD/TAS planning 
assistants 

/ 

Wednesday, August g / . .Chairperson, P^t-Trohanis 

9hOO-10:OOam Lg. Conference Rrii. ' Presentation on Planning for 
5th FK, NCNB Plaza Orientation , ^ 

^--Gene 'Watson \ [\' \ • ' 

10:00-10:15am . u . . Overview t^. Orien|;a»tion Kit 

^ (Part of Kit distributed) 
- / ' -Charge-*- to compile questions' 

nev Council members might ask 
--Gary Richman, Paula Hammer 

10:15-^0^45am.. , " ^ Break and Work 

l6-45-ll •45am " Introduction, to Orientation Note 

' • * • book 



-Gary Richman , Paula Hj^mmer 
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11:45-1 :30pm 
l:30-r:4-5pm - 



'1:45-3 :T5pm NCNB 



Lg- ^IConfer^rtce Rm,., ^ Checl<poin.t and Lunch with plat-nning 
5th FTr, NGiNB Plaza T-assi Stan t5 j 

f General -Session— Introduction to 

training groups; a.ssignment of 
• next activity 
. - "Pat.Trohanis 

1st Rotation of Training Groups * 

^3. 4. 



^ -3^1-5-3 :45pm 
8:00pm 

9:00-11 :00pm 

9:00-10 :00pm 

Thursday, August 7 
■ 8: 45-9^: 00am 



NCNB 



Checkpoint 



- Dinner 

Lg. Conference Rm. ■ Rresentation by Jane Belau on, 
5th Fl., NCNB Plaza ABC-'s of DD and Practical Politics 



Club Room 
Carolina: Inn.. 



, sSocial Hours ■ ' 



Sm. Conference Rm. Films Available Upon Reguest 
5tb FJ. NCNB Plaza, 

r « i-^ ■ . Chairperson, Pat Trohanis 

Lg. Conference -Rm. Good Morning 

5th Fl. NCNB Pla?a —Pat Trohanis 



9:00-10:30aro : NCNB 



10:30-11 :00am 
11 : 00- 12:1 5pm 

12: 15-2 :00pm' 
2:00-2:10pm 

^ 2:10-5:00pm 

\ - 

8:00-8:15pm 



2nd Rotation of Training Groups 
1. 2. 
3. 4; 

Break 



Lg- Conference Rm. Large group demonstration an 

planning far orientation 
—John P*elosi, Roy Bruninghaus 



5^ 



Lunch 



Lg. Conferenc^e Rm. General Session - ^ * 

.^Pat Trohanis , coordinator 

'State Team Planning grqups * 



NCNB 



:onference 



Dinner, 



Lg. Conference Rm. Charge! 

—Pat Trohanis 
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iJhursday, %gust 7 fcontu) 



« . . 8:.15-9:.30pm 

'* fridayqf August 8 ' 
Breakfast 

8:30-9 :00am 



NCNB' 



9:00-10:30ani Lg. Conference 

5th Fr. «CNB:-Rlaza- 

10 :3t)- 10 :45am 

10:45-11 :3(jam '. ' " 



. ll-:30-T2:00h 



.■Orientation Simulation', group 
rdesigffing . . "» ' 

Chairperson, Don Stedrifan ^ ^ ^ 

V Morning chairperson breajkfasts 
vtith participant group leader:s 

Checkout_^from hotel taken care of 

Orientation Simulation: • group 
presentations^ 

' Coffee Break' 

Presentation-^ by Don Stedman on 
Advocacy 

r 

Conferenc^-wrap-up^' and dtst>ibu- 
^tion of state team- plans 
-rRon Wiegerink, Allen Cohen 



TRAINING GROUPS: Ist Rotation r- Wednesday, August 6, 1 :45pm-3:15pm 
2nd, Rotation Thursday, August 7, 9:00am-l0:30am 



'Training Group 

1.^ Alternative Approaches to 
Deinstitutionalization: 
Council Subgroup Negotiation 
and Role Play Exercises 



2. Public Awareness Planning: 
Case Study and Consultation 

3. Force Field >Analysis: 
Developing an Effective 
Problem Solving Strategy 

4. Round-Robin "Discussion of 
' Council Decision Making 

and Effectiveness 

FILMS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST: 



Coordinator(s) 
Jim Paul 



Pat Trohanis, 
Gary Richman 

Paula Hanmer 



Ron Wiegerink 



Meeting Room . 

Lg.^^nfgrence Rm.' 
5th fTtTnCNB' Plaza 



Pat Trohanis' Office 
3rd Fl., NCNB Plaza 

Ron Wiegerink' s Office 
3rd Fl . , NCNB ^^laza 



Sm. Conference Rm. 
5th Fl., NCNB Plaza 



Wednesday, August 6, 9:00pm-10:00pm 
Sm>Conference Rm. , 5th Fl.-, NCNB 



1. "Coming Home"- 

2. "Like Other People" 



3. 
4. 

1G4 



"Lisa's World" 

"A Time fdr Georgia" 
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- -AGENDA — TIMBERLINE.LODGE 
ConfereRce on Training for Council Orientation 



Tuesday, Auqti^f '19 
3:00pm 

■3:00pm 

-SrOOpm 

* 

7:30pm .' 

J 

7:45pm 

8:00pm ^ 

9:00pm 

9:45pm 

Wednesday. August 20 
8: 30-^9 :40am 

• 9:40-10:00am 



10:00-}0:30am 
10:30-11 :15am 

11:15-11 :30am 
U:30-l :'00pm . 



V 



Chairperson', Ron Wiegerink 

Registratian for Conference partici- 
pants ^ 

Conference staff meeting 
—Jim Paul, 9pordinator 

Free time and Dinner 

Wfelcome/introductions , rationale for 
^Conferences ^ 
'--Jane Belau, Ron Wiegerink 

Overview of Conference design, objec- 
tives , agenda - - ^ 
--Ron Wiegerink 

Update on status of legislaticfn 
--Gary Richman, 3ane Belau 



Presentation by Jane Belau on the ABC's 
of DD and Practical Politics 

-Brief meeting between two state teams 
and'DD/TAS planning assistants 

Chairperson, Ron Neufeld 

Presentation on Planning for Orientation 
--Don Stedman 

Overv^iew to Orientation Kit (part of 

Kit distributed') / 

Char,ge--to compile questions new Council 

members -might ask - 

--Gary Richman 

Break and Work"" ^ 

Introduction to Orientation Notebook 
^--Gary Richman, Alice Peery , 

Checkpoint with planning assistants ^ 
Lunch 
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Wednesday, August 20 (cont.) 
1,:00-1 :>5pm 

•2:45^3ri5pm 
» 

/ 3:30pm . ' . 



- 8:00pm 
\ 

9:30-11 :gOpm 
Thursday, August 21 
8:30-8:45am * 

8:45-10:15am 
10:15-10:30am 
10:30-11 :45am 

11:45-1 2 :00n 

i 

> ^ ll:45-l:15pm 
' l:15-l:30pm 

1 : 30-4- 30pm 
\ 4:45-5:l5pm 



General Session Introduction to 
Training Groups; assignment of next 
activity 1 > i 

"Ron Nelifeld ' f\ 

f ' \ 

Is't Rotation of Training ^Groups: 1. 2. 
* « 

Checkpoint--get data on Training Groups 
* -and petrticipants*' ^eValuatioji of presen- 
tations ' ' . 

Xonfererice staff meeting 
--Jim Paul, coordinator 

# 

Dinner - z-^^^- 

.Optional Film Theater available upon 
request (see final page of agenda): 
Like Other People , Coming Home , A Time 
^ for Georgia , "Legislation Report'^'' 

Social Hours 

Chairperson, Ron Neufeld 

Good Morning 
--Ron Neufeld * 

2nd Rotation of Training Groups: 3. 4, 
Break " 

Large demonstration on planning for ' 
orientation • ^ . 

--John .Pelosi ■ ^ 

Coaferenc^ staff meeting " 
--Jim Paul, coordinator 

. *Lunch , ^ , . * * t 

I^^General "Session - ' . 

--Ron Neufeld, coordinator ^ 

State Team*' Planning Groups 

Conference staff meeting 
--Jim Paul, coordinator 



Dinner 
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Thursday, August 21 (cont.) 
8:00-8:15pm 

8:15-9:30pm . 

- 

Friday, August 22 , ; . 
Breakfast 

8: 30-9 :00am 
9:00-10:30am _ 

10:30^10:45am- . * 
J 0:45-11 :30am 
ll:30-12:00n — 



.(Charge! • '. . 
^-Ron Neufeld 

Orientation Simulations: Group Design- 

— Ing ^ ' 

; . • Chairperson, Ron Neufeld 

Mopning chairperson breakfasts with , 
pa^tie-ipan^ group leaders ^ 

- - Checkout from Lodge taken cBre of . 

_ ; ^ Orientation Simulations.: Group-Presen- 
taJ,ions - . 

* ' Coffee Break 

Q 

Presentation by Don 5tedman on Advocacy 

Conference wrap-up and distribution of 

state team plans ' 

. --Ron Neufeld, Michelle Morrison 

Optional Film Theater^ 

Like Other People . The n^ost sensitive arid hard-hitting film on the subject 
of normalization. A British-made documentary of a young cerebral 
palsied couple who are in love and demand the right to a full life. 
(42 min. , color) 

Coming Home , A community reacts to the presence of a group home in their 
neighborhood. {20'min., color)- 

A Time For^Georgia > A look at a /our year old autistic girl and her 
pr'eschool program. (15 min., B&W) 
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Conferenee 

Tuesday, September 9 

l:Odpni * 
/ • 




5:00pm 
7:30-7:45pni 

' 7:45-8; 15pm 

8:15-9:l&pm 

• 9:15-10:00pm 

1.0:00pm 
Wednesday, September 10 
8: ^0-9 :50am 



AGENDA PHEASANT RUN < 

on "^Training for Council Orientation 

Chairperson, Ron Wiegerink 



Registration for Conference partTci — ^ 
pants ^ * . . 

Conference staff meeting ' 
--Pat Trohanis, 'coordinator 

Free time and Dinner with planniag_ 
assistants * 

Welcome/introductions, rationale for 
Conferences 

--Jane Belau, Ron Wiegerink 

Overview of Conference diesign, objec- 
tives , and agenda - . ^ 
--Ron Wiegerink , . 

Update on status of legislation 
--Gary Richman, Jape Belau, Paula 
Hammer 

Presentation by Jane Belau on Pr'actical 
Politics 



9: 50-9 :55am 



9:55-10:15am 



ia:15-lin5am 



ll:15-ll:30am 
11:30-1 :15pm 



Social Hours 

Chairperson, Ron Wiegerink 



Presentation on Planning for Orientation 
--Don Stedman 

Charge-T-To compile questions new Council 
members^ might ask ^. ^ 

--Gary Richman, Paula Hammer 

Break and Work 

Introduction to Orientation Notebook \ 
^ and Kit 
--Gary Richman, 'Paula Hammer 

Checkpoint with planning assistants 

Lunch with speaker * . ) ' 

General Session— Introduction loTTrain- 
ing Groups; assignment to next activity 
--Ron Wiegerink 

lv;8 ' ■ • . 
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.Wednesday, September 10 (cont.) 
; J:15-2:45pni . ' • 

' 2:45-3:15pm 
3:30pni • 

♦ 

• ■ 8:00-9:0dpm 
9:15-11 :00pm 



Thursday, September 11 
8:30-8:45aiTi ' 

" - a:'45-10 :15am ' 

• • JO:l5<10:30am 

« * 

, 10:30-11 :45ajl! 

4 

11-4.5-12:00n 

^ 11 :45-l :15pm - . 
.1:15-1 :3DpiTi 

. , ^.^30-4 :30pm 
» ^4:45-5:1 5 pm' 



1st -Rotation of Training Grow[?s:/;l 2 

CheGkpoint--get data on Trainyiigf Groups 
and paVticipants' evaluation af presen- 
tations ^ 

Conferejice staff meeting 

--Rat TrohaViis, coordinator y'^ 

.Dinner * . > ' ^' ' 

Presentation by Don Stedman oi^ Advocacy 



Option,al Film Theater avaif^ble^ upon 
request . . 
A Time For Georgia 
- Bertha 

LM-ke Other^ People 



Social Hours • . , 

Chairperson, Ron Neafeld 

Good Morning 
--Pat Trohanis 



2nd Rotation of Training Groupfe: 



Break 



2 
4* 



Large 'group demonstration on ^3anning 

for Orientation * 

—Pat Trohanis^ Roy Brjuningha'iJf'S^" 

Conference st^f meeting ■ \ , 
—Pat Trohanis, coordinator -'V 



Lunch 



. ( ' 



General Session ' 
--Ron Neufeld, coordinatof* ' 

State Team Planning groups ] - 

Confe.rence staff meeting •/ 
--Pat Trohanis, coordinator 



Thursday, September 11 (cont.) 

8:00-8:t5pm 

8:15-9:30pm 

Friday, September 12 
Breakfast 

i 

8:30-9:00am 
9:00-11 :00am 

11:00-12:00n 



Dinner 

Charge! 
--Ron Neufeld 

Orien-tati.on Simulations: Group Design- 
ing 

Chairperson, Ron Neufeld 

Morning chairperson breakfasts with 
participant group leaders 

Checkout from Hotel taken care of 

Orientation Simulations: Group Presen- 
tations 

Conference wrap-up and distribution of 
state team plans 
--Ron Neufeld 



1 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF RESOURCES . ' . / 

The following is an anno'tated list of the material provided to : 
.Conference participants. . . • • • 

A. The Orientation Notebook : A Resource Guide fpr -members of State 
'and Territorial Developmental Disabilities Councils perpaVed by 
Paula- Hammer and Gary Richman. ' " " 

The Notebook is intended as; an introductory textbook or basic rer 
ference work, depending upon the Council members* needs. The following 
chapters are included: The Population; The Councils; The Political Ecology; 
The Human Service Ecology; a Glossary; The St^te Ecology; and Other Issues. 
The last two chapters include reconmendations, but it is primarily the 
responsibility of the Council to supply the information necessary for their 
own state. The Notebook includes update pages that can be changed as 
legislation and other structures or issueSj' chatnge. 

The following supplementary materials were included i>n the Notebook: 

1. ^ Simplified Parliamentary Procedure based on Robert *s Rfjles of 
Order . , . " j 

^ [ ^ 

2. The Budget Process From the Bureaucrat's Side of the Desk 
League of Women Voters 

The Governor, the Office and its Powers - "the Council of State 
Governments 

4. Social Services *75: A Citizen's Handbook to. Title XX of the^^- 
'Sacial Security Act - League of Women Voters - 

5. Going to Court in the Public Interest: A Guide for ^Community. 
Groups - League of Women Voters 

6. Getting involved: Your Guide to Reveune Sharing - Office of 
Revenue Sharing . ^ 

7. What are the Facts About Cerebral. Pal sy^->fnited Cerebral Palsy 
Associates', Inc. 

r .ft 

.8. Mental Retardation byl)onal*d Stedmati 

. 9. Consensus: The Majority Pr'ofessional View on Several Key Ques- 
tions about Epilepsy - Epilepsy Foundation' of Arflerica 

..10.* Anatomy of a Hearing - League, of Women .Voters 

IK Federal Reg^'ster: Developmental Disabilities. Program and Grants 
for Initial Staffing of Community Mental Health Retardation 
Facil ities i 
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12. . P. L- 91-517 ' . . 

ts. You and Your National Government - League of Wdmen Voters * * 

14. 'When^You Write to Washington -.League of Women Voters 

15. How our Laws are Made - Charles J. Zinn 

16. .The Fe^deral Budgetary Process as/Amended by "the Congressional 
. Budget and Impoundment Qbntrol Act of 1974^' 

17. Excerpts: The U. S. Congress Handbook 1975 • 

18. "Learning DisabiT ities" f^rom The Futures'of Children 

19. Facts and* Issues - Reform: Does Congress Need It? - League of 
'V/omeri- Voters 

20. Facts and Issues - U. S. Congress: ' Architects of Compromise or 
Agents of Change? - League of Women Voters - 

21. Fact Sheet on the Handicapped: Auti'sm 

,B*. In additTon to the Notebook the following supplementary materials 
were distributed: J 

1 . ' Adult Education Procedures : - 4 Handbook of Tested. Patterns for " 
Effective Participation . Paul- Bergevin, Dwight Morris, Robert M. 
Smith, 'New ,'fork: ,Seabury Press. 1963. 

This book, discusses a number of different training techniques in 
addition to the ones demonstrated in the course ojv the Conference. It. 
is designed principally to aid in the selection, ^)'lanning and'conduct-' 
ing of, act-ivities for effective training. ^ y 

. ' ' - > / 

2*. Advocacy: ''A Role for DP CeunciTs , James L.. Paul, Ronald Wiegerink, 
G. Ronald Neufeld^ Eds., DO/TAS, 1975. 

Material in this document was developecl out of a National Conference 
on Initiative Functions of Developmental Disabilities Councils spon- 
sored by"DD/TAS. Chapters in the monograph include: Advocacy 
Potential; Consumefr asj^dvocate; Planni^^g and Evaluation; Consumerism.^ 
Regionalism; Reveune Sharing; Public Awareness; Legal Developments; 
LJj^l Issues; and Deinsti tutional izatibn^ the appendices include 
d^criptions of the structure and rationale of the Conference and list 
Conference staff, consultants and participants. / 

3. Recommendations for Guidelines for a National Public Awarefiess ' 
■ Effort for DO , Ruder and Finn, Inc., DD/TAS, 1975. ~J 

The first chapter of the report discusses"- the overall task, prograrp : 
assessment^ and approaches. The second chapter explores the multiple 
considerations involved in program design and planning. Progr^rti 
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.recommendations, are featured in the'tfilrd chapter. Finally, theMast 
chapter deal's -with 'issues of implementation and cost:. \ 

4. Synergism fof the Seventies , Proceedings ofi the Confereaqg for ' 
State Planning and Advisory Councils for the Deyjsl^pmental ly 
Disabled, Reston, Virginia: Council ,for Exceptiorial Children'j^. 
1973. ' ' ' ^ . ' '.'"^ ' 

This document is the Conference prpceedings of the National Conference"* 
for State Planning and Advisory Councils on Services ah^kgFaciJities 
for the Developmental ly Disabled arid includes chapt6rs*o'n p-lanning and 
evaluation ,. reaching special populations among«&developmentaUy dis- 
abled people using other federal resource's, state, legislative and 
administrative action, special services, future national strategy, 
delivery of services, state advisory Councils, and innovative programs 
^nd sources of funds. 

5. Themes and Issues' ',, James L. Paul, Pascal Trohanis, Ecfe., DD/TAS, 
1975. ■ . ' - . 

, ^ • _ :^ - ' . ^ ' . ' - 

The ^irst three of ah on-going, series of .top.ical; papers on* Develop- 

manta4J)isal5il i ties were djtsiributed. i"^ '•' \ 

• • ' ^ ' '' ' ' ' * 

1. "The .State Plarjnipfg and Advisory Cbuncil on Developmental DisabilV 
ties-% by .'Donald' J- St^dman ^ ■ 

2. "Relatidn^hi^s Between A Developmental'.Disabilities Coyijcil and 
State S^r^c^' Agencies"! by AndreW^^. Halpern. " ;^ 

-3* "Dimensions' X)f Early detection of Developmental Disabi 1 itTiss'' , 
; . by Ooht) ,H: Meier. : ^ ' \ 

si ' ^ * ' ' ' o : 

Subsequent issi/'es being cuVr^ntly developed include:* 

4. "Insxjring.the Legal flights of thj? -Developmental ly '^isatbled"^ by 
. Dj^nal^tl/Mayeri ' ' > 

5.. ^o1^^ of '.th.^^ Consumer in Planning and Delivering Services", 
i b/ Frank , "Warren 
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Conference Evaluation • • 

Each participant was'ask^d to complete and return a Conference evalua- 
tion form, which provided feedback as well as valuable suggestions^or 
^modification^ in the Conference design. 

"Ss stated previously, the four major goals of the Conference were: 

1. ^-^0 develop skills in a two-persjoir team from each DD Couficil in 

orientation techniques and inethodologies. 

2. To intrOjjytr^^eaGh team to a "resource kit" of materials on 
developmental disabilities to support their own' Council's 
prientation activities. 

" 3. To assist each team to prepay a'plan which would identify and 
V * meet the orientation needs- of their Council. 

4. To facilitate responsive and appropriate follow-up ^o teams in 
implementing their orientation plan. 

Table 1 demonstrates the extent to which these goals were met, as rated 
by the participants attending each Conference. Responses indicate that, 
with only, two exceptions, alTof the participants considered tAdt the four ' 
goals were either "met" or. "partially met" at each Conference. \ Additional ly, 

,afi average of 77% of the responses reflect that all goals were Considered 
"met." Goal .4 received the highest proportion of "partially men' responses 
(50'c, 23.51-, and 44'^ fgr the three Conferences), which indicates\ambiguity 
about the nature and extent of DO/TAS' follow-up support. This gba! is 

^understandably difficult to assess "before the fact" of follow-up^ activi^ 
tie.5. . . 

Each. participant v/as asked to list the aspects of the meeting v/hicK 
v/eYe most beneficial as well as those which- were of least use. 'Among the 
aspects^frequehtly mentioned as being of most benefit weref the resource 
materials (particularly the Orientation Notebook ); the -individual planning 
assistant , assigned to each team; the vari^j^ of techniques demonstrated; 
the high level of interaction among state^fcCQunci 1 'representa^ves and between 
staff and participants; and the oppartunrCy for active invol'^Wnt in the 
.trai/iiTig processes. - • 

In responding to the quest'Tjpn*^of \^^ich aspects were found to be^ 
"least useful", the participantsf^iost frequently indicated: the lack of 
free time in which to informal JV^^xchange ideas and information with Council 
members from other states; the'f&ngth of ^ the Conference; lack of clear 
indication of follov/-up; and ev§^ing sessions.^ Forty-two per cent (42%) 
of those completing the evalUatij^n forms did not respond to this question. 

Additionally, participants w^re asked to rate several aspects relating 
t;o arrangements for the meetings. -^As i 1 lus>lra1;£d in Table ^2, those attend- 
ing each Conference rated (either good ,. ad'^uate-, inadequate) the advance 
information, timing, location, arid agenda. Advance information proved to be 
the a^peot whiqh received the widest range in ratinys across all three of the 
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meetings. The process of sending information prior to the meetings' was 
complicated in some instances by late changes ^and/or ad{iitions of paftici-. 
pants. Both agenda and timing were hfghly rated with fair consistency (80% 
of participants at -all three meetings ranked .these aspects as "good"). 
The greatest variance appeared regarding the location" of the. Conferences. 
While 94% of those completing, evaluations considered the Conference site 
at Timber! ine Lodge (near Portland) to be "good," the comparative rating of 
Pheasant Run was only 22% "gopd," 22% "adequate," and 56% "inadequate." 
The poor rating of the Pheasant Run site appeared to result both frpm the 
expense and size which may havQ hindered the close interaction experienced 
at the smaller Timberline Lodge. The Chapel Hill location was generally 
favorably regarded with all participants considering it "good" or "adequate.' 

.General comments indicate that many of the participants left the meet-* 
ings both with new skills and information and with renewed energy for work- 
ing with their own Councils. Several unsolicited letters received since 
the meetings reinforce this impression. 
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T ABLE 1 , 

: 5 — 

/ 

Evaluation of Conference Goals 



Location 


Chapel Hi'll 


Timberline 


Pheasant Run 


Evaluation 


Met 


PM 


m 


Met- 


PM 


NM 


Met 


PM 


NM 




'N=16 


4 


0 


N=15 


2 


0 


N=13 


5 


0 


Goal 1 


80%. ■ 


20% 


0 


83% 


11% 


0 


72% 


-28% 


0 




N=20 . 


0 


0 


• N=17 


0 . 


0 


N=15 


,3- 


0 • 


Goal -2 


100% 


0 


0, 


100% 


0 


0 


83% 


17% 


0 




■N=15 


2 


1 


N=14 


3 


0 


N=12 


6 


■ 9 . 


Goal 3 


83%; 


11%- 


6% 


82% 


.18% . 


0 


67% 


33% 


0 




"n=io 


9 


0 


■ N=12 


. 4 ■ 


1 ■ 


N'=9 


1. — 

7 


0 


. Goal 4 • 


50% 


50% 


0 


70% 


23-. 5% 


6.5% 


56% 


44% 


0 



PM - Partially Met 
NM - Not Met ■ . 
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TABLE t 



Evaluation of Conference/Details 



Location 


• Chapel Hill 


Timberline 


Pleasant R 


un 


Evaluation 


*Good 


Ad: 


Inajd. 


Good 


Ad. 


Inad. 


Good 


Ad. 


.1 nad . 


Advance 
Information 


N=10 

55fi 


33% 


2 
12% 


N=5 

29% 


7 
42% 


5 

29% 


N=6 ■ 
37.5% 


7 
44% 


3 

18.5% 


Timing 


N=15 
. 83% 


2 

11% ■ 


1 

6% 


N=14 

82% 


2 
12% 


1 

6% 


N=14 
87%. 


1 

6.5% 


1 

6.5% 


Location 


N=15 

go% 


4 

20% 


0 . 

■ 0' 


N=16- 

94% 


1 

6% 


0 
0 


N=4 
22%" 


22% 


10 ■ 
56% 


Agenda 


N=16 
84% 


3 

16% 


0 
0 


. N=15 
88% 


2 

12% _ 


0 
0 


N=17 

r 94% 


1 

6% 


" ■ 0 

0 
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